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ANTONIO  JOSE  DE  SUCRE 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  BY  THE  LIBERATOR  SIMCN  BOLIVAR 

(Written  in  Lima  in  1825) 


Believe  me,  General.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  admi¬ 
ration  of  your  fame.  Never  has  a  commander  paid 
Kreater  tribute  to  a  subordinate.  Even  now  an  ac¬ 
count  of  your  life  which  I  have  written  is  being 
printed;  following  the  dictates  of  my  conscience,  I 
give  you  your  due.  I  tell  you  this  so  that  you  may 
realize  that  I  am  Just;  I  am  not  slow  to  disapprove 
whatever  does  not  appear  right  to  me,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  admire  what  is  sublime. — BolIvar  to 
General  Sucre.  (Paragraph  of  a  Utter  written  in 
Lima,  Februarg  tl,  ISiS.) 

General  Antonio  Jos4  de  Sucre  was  born  in  1790  *  in  the  city  of 
L  Cumana  in  the  Province  of  Venezuela,  of  wealthy  and  distin¬ 
guished  parents.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  capital, 
Caracas.  In  1802  he  commenced  the  study  of  mathematics  in  order 
to  engage  in  the  engineering  profession,  and  it  was  this  branch  of  the 
service  he  entered  when  the  revolution  started.  From  the  first  he 
showed  a  devotion  to  work  and  an  intelligence  which  distinguished 
him  among  his  fellow  students. 

Very  soon  fighting  broke  out,  and  Sucre  immediately  joined  the 
troops  in  the  field.  He  served  wdth  distinction  under  General 
Miranda  during  1811  and  1812.  When  Generals  Marino,  Piar,  Bermu¬ 
dez,  and  Valdez  undertook  in  1813  to  reconquer  their  country  from  the 
east,  the  youthful  Sucre  accompanied  them  in  this  daring  and  reckless 
undertaking.  A  mere  handful  of  gallant  soldiers,  not  over  a  hundred 
in  number,  they  attempted  and  actually  effected  the  liberation  of 
three  Provinces.  In  truth,  Sucre  was  ever  conspicuous  for  his  in¬ 
defatigable  activity,  his  intelligence,  and  his  valor.  On  the  famous 
fields  of  Maturin  and  Cumana  he  was  always  at  the  side  of  the  most 
audacious,  breaking  the  enemy’s  ranks  and  routing  the  opposing 
forces  with  the  three  or  four  companies  of  volunteers  that  comprised 


<  Authorities  ditTer  on  the  year  of  Sucre’s  birth,  some  giving  1793  and  others  1795.— EVfifor's  note. 
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our  entire  forces.  Greece  offers  no  fjreater  miracles  of  valor.  Five 
hundred  country-bred  recruits,  commanded  by  the  intrepid  Piar, 
vanquished  8,000  Spaniards  in  three  battles  waged  in  the  open  field. 
General  Sucre  was  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  among  these  heroes. 

He  served  on  the  general  staff  of  the  Army  of  the  East  during  1816 
and  1817,  always  with  the  zeal,  talent,  and  intelligence  which  have  so 
greatly  distinguished  him.  He  was  the  soul  of  the  army  wherever 
he  was.  He  systematized  everything;  he  directed  everything,  hut 
with  the  modesty  and  pleasing  manner  which  has  graced  ever\’ thing 
he  has  ever  done.  Amid  the  dissensions  necessarily  arising  from  war 
and  revolution.  General  Sucre  frequently  found  himself  the  mediator, 
the  counselor,  the  guide,  never  losing  sight  of  the  good  cause  or  the 
right  road.  He  was  the  scourge  of  disorder,  yet  the  friend  of  all. 

His  loyalty  to  the  Liberator  and  to  the  Government  often  placed 
him  in  diflicult  situations  when  internal  strife  raged.  All  through 
such  storms  General  Sucre  stood  like  a  rock  buffeted  by  the  waves, 
his  mind  centered  on  his  countrj',  never  losing  the  esteem  and  the 
regard  even  of  those  whom  he  opposed. 

After  the  Battle  of  Boyaca,  General  Sucre  was  appointed  chief  of 
staff  of  the  liberating  army,  in  which  position  he  displayed  his  usual 
astonishing  activity.  In  this  capacit}’,  in  association  with  General 
Briceno  and  Colonel  P6rez,  he  negotiated  with  General  Morillo  in 
1820  an  armistice  and  the  treaty  for  the  conduct  of  the  war.  This 
treaty  is  worthy  of  the  soul  of  General  Sucre;  its  terms  were  dictated 
by  kindliness,  clemency,  the  essence  of  benevolence;  it  "will  endure 
forever  as  the  most  beautiful  example  of  mercy  applied  to  war;  like  the 
name  of  the  victor  of  Ayacucho,  it  will  be  eternal. 

Soon,  at  the  desire  of  the  authorities  in  Bogota,  Sucre  took  command 
of  the  division  placed  at  his  orders  by  the  Government  of  Colombia 
to  relieve  the  city  of  Guayaquil,  which  had  risen  in  revolt  against  the 
Spanish  Government.  Here  he  showed  once  more  his  conciliatory 
and  engaging  personality,  his  energy*  and  courage. 

Two  defeats  in  succession  had  brought  Guayaquil  to  the  brink 
of  disaster.  All  seemed  lost;  the  only  hope  of  salvation  lay  in  a 
miracle  of  good  fortune.  But  General  Sucre  was  in  Guayaquil,  and 
his  mere  presence  was  enough.  The  people  sought  freedom  from 
slavery;  General  Sucre  realized  their  ambition  with  one  brilliant 
stroke;  by  his  victory  at  Yaguachi,  Guayaquil  was  free.  Somewhat 
later  a  new  hostile  army,  strong  and  triumphant,  appeared  at  the 
gates  of  the  city.  General  Sucre  exorcised  and  repulsed  it  without 
engaging  it  in  battle.  His  diplomacy  achieved  what  his  army  could 
not  have  accomplished,  for  it  secured  from  the  Spanish  general  an 
armistice  which  amounted  to  a  victory.  The  subsequent  triumph  at 
Pichincha  is  largely  due  to  these  skillful  negotiations,  for  otherwise 
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that  famous  battle  could  not  have  been  fought;  Sucre  would  have  had 
to  yield,  since  he  did  not  have  means  of  resistance  at  his  disposal. 

During  that  armistice  General  Sucre  organized  a  considerable 
army  with  the  troops  he  raised  in  the  country,  those  sent  by  the 
Government  of  Colombia,  and  General  Santa  Cruz’s  division,  which 
he  obtained  from  the  Protector  of  Peru  by  untiring  perseverance  in 
recruiting  everywhere  the  enemies  of  the  Spaniards,  then  in  possession 
of  Quito. 

The  campaign  that  ended  the  war  in  the  south  was  directed  and 
commanded  by  General  Sucre  in  person;  in  it  he  demonstrated  his 
military  talents  and  virtues;  he  overcame  difficulties  which  seemed 
insuperable;  nature  harassed  him  with  obstacles,  privations,  and  the 
severest  sufferings;  yet  his  fertile  genius  found  a  solution  for  every¬ 
thing.  The  Battle  of  Pichincha  consummated  the  work  of  his  zeal, 
his  sagacity,  and  his  valor.  In  reward  for  his  services  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  major  general  and  Intendente  [governor]  of  the  Department  of 
Quito.  The  inhabitants  of  Quito  looked  upon  him  as  their  liberator 
and  friend;  they  seemed  better  pleased  with  the  chief  assigned  to 
them  than  with  the  freedom  they  received  at  his  hands.  But  happi¬ 
ness  is  not  enduring;  it  was  soon  lost. 

The  pervei’se  city  of  Pasto  rebelled  shortly  after  the  capitulation 
granted  by  the  Liberator  [BoUvar]  with  a  generosity  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  war.  Even  the  generosity  displayed  at  Ayacucho, 
which  we  have  just  contemplated  with  amazement,^  was  not  com¬ 
parable  to  this  manifestation.  Nevertheless  the  ungrateful  and 
faithless  inhabitants  forced  General  Sucre  to  advance  against  their 
city  at  the  head  of  various  battalions  and  squadrons  of  the  Colombian 
guard.  The  chasms,  torrents,  and  rocky  precipices  of  Pasto  were 
crossed  by  the  indomitable  soldiers  of  Colombia.  Under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  General  Sucre  they  again  reduced  Pasto  to  obedience. 

General  Sucre  was  soon  appointed  to  a  twofold  mission — military 
and  diplomatic — before  this  Government  [Peru],  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  have  him  near  the  President  of  the  Republic  in  order 
to  supervise  the  operations  of  the  Colombian  troops  that  had  been 
sent  to  aid  Peru.  He  had  no  sooner  reached  this  capital  [Lima] 
than  the  Government  of  Peru  urged  him  repeatedly  and  earnestly 
to  take  command  of  the  united  army;  he  declined  to  do  so,  from  a 
sense  of  duty  and  his  own  modesty,  until  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
with  greatly  superior  forces  made  acceptance  of  the  command  an 
honorable  obligation.  Everything  was  in  disorder;  all  would  have 
been  lost  without  a  military  leader  to  put  the  stronghold  of  Callao 
in  condition  to  defend  itself  with  the  forces  occupying  this  capital. 
Reluctantly  General  Sucre  assumed  command. 


•  The  battle  of  Ayacucho  took  place  Dec.  9,  1824.  This  sketch  was  written  early  in  1825. 
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The  Congress,  which  had  been  flouted  by  President  Riva-Agiiero, 
deposed  him  as  soon  as  he  entered  Callao  and  authorized  General 
Sucre  to  act  as  supreme  military  and  political  chief.  The  situation 
was  acute;  it  was  not  a  time  for  hesitation  hut  for  resolute  action. 

Nevertheless  General  Sucre  refused  the  command  conferred  on 
him  by  the  Congress,  but  the  latter  continued  to  urge  it  upon  him 
with  ever  greater  insistency,  for  Sucre  was  the  only  man  who  could 
save  the  country  at  that  terrible  crisis.  Callao  was  a  veritable 
Pandora’s  box  and  a  chaos  as  well;  the  enemy  was  at  the  very  gates 
with  forces  double  those  of  the  defenders;  the  city  was  not  prepared 
to  withstand  a  siege;  the  army  corps  garrisoning  it  came  from  different 
countries  and  belonged  to  different  parties;  Congress  and  the  Chief 
Executive  were  at  swords’  points;  in  the  confusion  everybody  issued 
commands,  but  apparently  General  Sucre  was  responsible  for  every¬ 
thing.  He  therefore  agreed  to  defend  the  stronghold  on  condition 
that  the  supreme  authorities  leave,  a  decision  already  reached  by 
both  the  Congress  and  the  Chief  Executive.  He  advised  them  to 
come  to  an  understanding  and  compose  their  differences  at  Trujillo, 
which  was  designated  as  their  seat. 

Gene»*al  Sucre  had  positive  orders  from  his  Government  to  support 
the  Government  of  Peru  but  to  refrain  from  intervening  in  its  domes¬ 
tic  differences;  he  made  this  his  invariable  rule,  in  rigid  obedience  to 
instructions.  For  this  reason  both  parties  complained  of  the  indiffer¬ 
ence,  indolence,  and  apathy  of  the  Colombian  general  who,  although 
he  had  assumed  military  command,  had  done  so  with  great  reluctance 
and  only  to  please  the  Peruvian  authorities;  and  he  was  firndy  resolved 
to  exercise  no  command  other  than  a  purely  military  one.  That  was 
his  line  of  conduct  in  such  trying  circumstances.  Peru  knows  whether 
1  am  writing  the  truth. 

The  operations  of  Santa  Cruz  in  Upper  Peru,  which  had  begun 
successfully,  promised  well.  General  Sucre,  who  had  received  orders 
to  embark  for  that  region  with  4,000  Colombians  and  Chileans,  landed 
at  the  port  of  Quilca  and  took  the  city  of  Arequipa.  He  established 
communications  with  General  Santa  Cruz,  who  was  in  Upper  Peru; 
although  he  had  received  no  request  for  aid  from  Santa  Cruz  he  put 
everything  in  readiness  to  act  immediately  against  the  common  foe. 
His  troops  were  worn  out  when  they  arrived,  as  was  usual  after  that 
trip;  horses  and  equipment  had  been  obtained  with  enormous  diffi¬ 
culty;  the  Chilean  troops  were  almost  naked  and  had  to  be  outfitted 
before  undertaking  a  hard  campaign.  Nevertheless,  everything  was 
accomplished  in  a  few  weeks.  General  Sucre’s  division  received  a 
dispatch  from  General  Santa  Cruz  asking  for  aid,  and  a  few  hours 
after  the  message  arrived  the  division  was  on  the  march,  only  to  be 
met  with  the  disheartening  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Peruvian 
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division  in  the  nei2:hborhood  of  the  Desaguadero.  I'his  chanj^ed  the 
aspect  of  things  entirely,  and  plans  had  to  be  altered.  General 
Sucre  hold  a  conference  with  General  Santa  Cruz  in  Moquegua,  and 
there  they  agreed  upon  their  further  tactics.  The  division  under 
General  Sucre  went  to  Pisco  and  thence,  by  order  of  the  Liberator, 
to  Supe,  to  oppose  the  plans  of  Riva-Agiiero,  who  was  in  fact  acting 
in  collusion  with  the  Spaniards. 

In  these  circumstances  General  Sucre  urged  the  Liberator  to  permit 
him  to  occupy  the  Valley  of  Jauja  with  the  Colombian  troops,  so  as 
to  make  a  stand  there  against  General  Canterac,  who  was  coming 
from  the  south.  Riva-Agiiero  had  offered  to  cooperate  in  this 
maneuver,  but  he  w’as  treacherously  trying  to  deceive  us.  His  real 
intention  was  to  delay  action  until  the  arrival  of  his  confederates, 
the  Spaniards.  This  obvious  stratagem  could  not  deceive  the 
Liberator,  w’ho  had  foreseen  it,  or  rather  had  learned  of  it  through 
intercepted  documents  of  the  traitors  and  the  enemy. 

General  Sucre  on  this  occasion  gave  brilliant  evidence  of  his 
generosity  of  character.  Riva-Agiiero  had  slandered  him  outra¬ 
geously;  he  had  accused  him  of  being  the  author  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Congress,  the  agent  of  the  Liberator’s  ambition,  and  the  instrument 
of  his  downfall.  In  spite  of  this,  Sucre  earnestly,  even  vehemently 
besought  the  Liberator  not  to  employ  him  in  the  campaign  against 
Riva-Agiiero,  even  as  a  common  soldier;  he  was  with  difficulty 
induced  to  follow  as  a  spectator  and  not  as  the  leader  of  the  united 
army.  His  determination  was  unshakable.  He  maintained  that 
the  participation  of  the  auxiliary  army  in  that  struggle  was  in  no 
sense  proper  and  infinitely  less  so  his  own,  because  he  was  believed  to 
be  a  personal  enemy  of  Riva-Agiiero  and  his  rival  for  the  command. 
The  Liberator  yielded  with  deepest  regret,  as  has  been  said,  to  the 
vehement  protests  of  General  Sucre,  and  took  command  of  the  army 
himself  until  General  La  Fuente,  nobly  resolving  to  thwart  treachery 
on  the  part  of  a  leader  and  to  suppress  civil  war  in  his  own  country, 
captured  Riva-Agiiero  and  his  accomplices.  Then  General  Sucre 
reassumed  command  of  the  army,  quartered  it  in  the  Province  of 
Huailas,  w’here  he  reorganized  it,  and  demonstrated  his  great  resource¬ 
fulness  in  measures  of  economy  to  keep  the  Colombian  troops  com¬ 
fortable  and  contented.  Up  to  then  that  Province  had  contributed 
little  or  nothing  to  the  State.  Nevertheless,  General  Sucre  made  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  subsistence  of  tue  army,  at  the  same 
time  reconciling  the  inhabitants  to  necessary  sacrifices,  and  with  his 
inexhaustible  goodness  and  great  kindliness  reducing  to  a  mini- 
nium  the  burden  caused  by  military  exactions.  Therefore  both  the 
people  and  the  army  found  themselves  as  w’ell  off  as  circumstances 
permitted. 
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Sucre  had  orders  to  make  a  reconnaissance  along  the  border;  this 
lie  did  with  his  usual  thoroughness,  suggesting  preparatory  measures 
which  woidd  aid  in  the  next  campaign. 

When  the  defection  of  Callao  and  Torre-Tagle  brought  the  enemy 
to  Lima,  General  Sucre  received  orders  to  block  the  complicated 
system  of  treason  and  intrigue  which  had  spread  throughout  the 
region  against  the  freedom  of  the  country,  the  glory  of  the  Liberator 
and  the  honor  of  the  Colombians. 

General  Sucre  combated  successfully  all  the  adversaries  of  the 
good  cause;  he  covered  in  his  own  hand  reams  of  paper  to  confute 
the  enemies  of  Peru  and  liberty,  to  support  those  who  were  on  the 
side  of  right  and  to  encourage  those  who  were  beginning  to  lose  heart 
at  the  apparent  triumph  of  wrong.  He  wrote  to  his  friends  that  he 
had  taken  greater  interest  in  the  cause  of  Peru  than  he  ever  had  in 
his  own  or  his  family’s.  Never  had  he  shown  such  indefatigable  zeal, 
and  his  services  were  not  in  vain;  he  succeeded  in  retaining  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  many  who  would  have  abandoned  it  except  for  his 
generous  efforts.  At  the  same  time  he  took  charge  of  the  prepara¬ 
tions  which  led  to  the  marvelous  march  of  the  army  over  the  frozen 
wastes  of  the  Andes  to  the  Valley  of  Jauja.  On  this  march  the  army 
received  plentiful  support,  due  unquestionably  as  much  to  the 
Peruvian  people  who  furnished  it  as  to  the  leader  who  had  arranged 
it  with  such  timeliness  and  discretion. 

After  the  Battle  of  Junin,  General  Sucre  again  devoted  himself  to 
improving  and  mitigating  conditions  in  the  army.  He  provided 
supplies  for  the  hospitals  and  cared  for  the  sick  and  wounded  who 
were  sufficiently  recovered  to  return  to  the  army;  these  services 
added  to  his  forces  2,000  men  who  might  have  perished  in  destitution 
had  it  not  been  for  the  concern  shown  by  this  man,  who  devoted  all 
his  waking  hours  to  such  acts  of  mercy.  To  General  Sucre  every 
sacrifice  for  humanity  and  for  country  seems  glorious.  He  considers 
no  act  of  kindness  beneath  him;  he  is  the  soldier’s  general. 

When  the  Liberator  intrusted  him  with  the  conduct  of  the  coming 
winter’s  campaign.  General  Sucre  set  to  work  all  the  great  talents  which 
enabled  him  to  achieve  the  most  brilliant  campaign  of  the  many 
redounding  to  the  glory  of  the  sons  of  the  New  World.  The  march 
of  the  united  army  from  the  Province  of  Cotabamba  to  Huamanga 
was  a  remarkable  feat,  comparable  perhaps  to  the  greatest  in  military 
history.  Our  army  was  only  half  as  strong  as  the  enemy’s,  which  also 
possessed  many  material  advantages  over  us.  We  were  forced  to 
advance  over  crags  and  mountain  passes,  rivers,  peaks,  and  abysses, 
always  in  the  presence  of  a  hostile  army  of  superior  strength. 
The  value  of  this  short  but  terrible  campaign  is  not  yet  fully  appre¬ 
ciated;  it  deserves  a  Caesar  to  describe  it. 
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The  battle  of  Ayacucho  was  the  climax  of  American  glory  and  of 
the  achievement  of  General  Sucre.  The  preparation  was  perfect  and 
the  execution  superhuman.  In  one  hour  swift  and  skillful  maneuvers 
destroyed  a  perfectly  organized  and  ably  commanded  army  which 
had  been  victorious  for  14  years.  Ayacucho  was  the  death  blow  to  the 
enemy’s  cause.  Just  as  Waterloo  decided  the  destiny  of  Europe, 
so  Ayacucho  settled  the  fate  of  American  nations.  Coming  genera¬ 
tions  will  look  back  upon  the  victory  of  Ayacucho  to  bless  it  and 
personify  it  on  the  throne  of  liberty,  ordaining  to  Americans  the  e.xer- 
cise  of  their  rights  and  establishing  the  sacred  empire  of  nature. 

General  Sucre  is  the  father  of  Ayacucho;  he  is  the  redeemer  of  the 
Children  of  the  Sun;  he  broke  the  chains  with  which  Pizarro  bound 
the  Empire  of  the  Incas.  Posterity  will  represent  Sucre  with  Pichincha 
and  PotosI  at  his  feet,  bearing  aloft  the  cradle  of  Manco-Capac  and 
contemplating  the  chains  of  Peru,  sundered  by  his  sword. 


PORTRAIT  OF  SI  CRE  BY  ARTURO  MICHELENA 


Presented  by  the  (Jovernment  of  Venezuela  to  the  sister  Republic  of  Bolivia 
in  1U2U. 

“Sucre,  most  modest  of  (treat  men,  most  generous  of  victors,  most  unselfish  of 
citizens;  Sucre,  most  extraordinary  of  beings,  who  knew  how  to  combine  virtue 
with  achievements,  study  with  war,  love  of  his  fellow  men  with  fame;  Sucre, 
the  warrior  who  appeared  on  the  mountain  top  as  if  he  had  descended  from 
heaven,  and  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  u|>on  the  enemies  of  America;  Sucre,  the 
conqueror  of  Pichincha,  the  hero  of  Ayacucho,  the  right  hand  of  Bolivar,  was 
the  personiQcation  of  honor,  magnanimity,  virtue,  and  glory.” 

— Juan  Montalvo  (Ecuador). 


SUCRE,  THE  MAN 

By  Carlos  R.  Tobar  ‘ 


The  {jeneral  was  of  medium  heigcht,  but  rather  over  than  under  it, 
and  slender  without  being  thin.  He  had  a  well-modeled  head; 
a  high  forehead,  from  which  his  thick,  black,  curly  hair  receded  on  the 
temples;  a  complexion  darkened  by  exposure,  except  where  protected 
by  his  hat;  eyebrows  lightly  traced  and  perfectly  shaped;  brown  eyes, 
usually  expressive  and  kindly,  but  flashing  in  the  heat  of  battle;  a 
long,  aquiline  nose,  not  devoid  of  beaxity;  finely  chiseled  lips,  which 
protnided  somewhat,  no  doubt  from  the  effect  of  shaving.  His  round 
chin  was  also  clean  shaven,  as  were  his  unfurrowed  cheeks,  except 
for  short,  narrow  side  whiskers. 

The  lines  between  his  eyebrows  were  slight,  rarely  deepening  into  a 
frown.  He  smiled  readily — for  he  was  keen  witted  and  clever — dis¬ 
closing  even  white  teeth ;  but  he  laughed  seldom  and  then  briefly,  for 
he  was  not  given  to  noisy  demonstrations  of  joy,  grief,  or  anger. 
Circumspect,  agreeable,  reflective,  he  engaged  in  discussion  with  his 
comrades  or  in  conversation  with  his  friends,  or  gave  orders  to  his 
subordinates,  in  softly  spoken  words  which  seemed  the  tranquil  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  cultivated  intelligence,  an  upright  judgment,  a  kind 
heart — in  a  word,  of  a  superior  soul.  Being  tractable,  dutiful,  and 
magnanimous,  he  was  never  induced  when  not  in  command,  to  imperil 
the  s\iccess  of  a  battle  by  the  rivalries,  jealoiisies,  and  blind  obstinacies 
that  often  swayed  officers  of  a  willful,  stubborn,  and  domineering 
nature.  Gifted  with  foresight  and  caiition,  calm  in  the  face  of  danger, 
compassionate,  generous  in  the  hour  of  victory,  he  never  forced  events 
or  caused  the  needless  sacrifice  of  patriot  or  royalist.  Nor  did  he 
ever  fight  for  personal  glor>%  but  always  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Republic  and  for  the  love  of  liberty. 

A  philosopher  under  arms  rather  than  a  soldier,  he  looked  upon  the 
shedding  of  blood — the  red  sweat  of  lofty  ideas,  and  alas!  of  petty  ambi¬ 
tions  also — with  the  sorrow'  of  one  w'ho  infinitely  preferred  to  the 
fields  of  battle  the  contests  of  reason  in  the  peaceful  domain  of  the 
fonim  and  the  printed  page.  Baralt  w'onders  that  Sucre  should  have 
had  enemies,  but  to  me  it  is  not  surprising.  The  radiance  of  merit 
hurts  the  eyes  of  envy,  and  arouses  the  evil  passions  of  those  who 
can  shine  only  in  chaos. 

■  A  noted  Krtiadorean  writer,  born  in  Quito  in  1855.  He  is  well-known  in  the  field  of  international  law 
as  author  of  the  'Fobar  Doctrine. 
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By  Dr.  E.  Diez  de  Medina 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Bolivia  in  the  United  States 
Cuba,  and  Mexico 

ONE  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Antonio  Jos4 
de  Sucre,  Grand  Marshal  of  Ayacucho  and  first  President  of 
Bolivia.  As  time  passes  the  figure  of  the  eminent  son  of  Cumana 
stands  out  more  and  more  clearly,  and  the  peoples  of  America  feel 
increasing  gratitude  and  affection  for  the  man  whose  conduct  and 
character  are  indelibly  printed  on  the  pages  of  their  history. 

The  life  of  Sucre  was  a  splendid  example  of  heroism,  integrity,  and 
benevolence.  None  surpassed  him  in  constant  efforts  for  the  common 
weal,  in  unswerving  adherence  to  high  ideals,  in  thoughtfulness  for  his 
own  men  and  for  the  fallen  foe.  And  so  posterity  acclaims  him  not 
only  because  he  was  an  invincible  warrior  and  statesman  who  opened 
new  horizons  to  the  peoples  he  liberated,  but  because  of  the  clear 
footprints  he  left  in  the  road  leading  toward  human  welfare  and 
justice. 

Toward  human  welfare  and  justice  he  directed  all  his  steps;  guided 
by  them  he  achieved  his  destiny,  thus  setting  an  example  to  future 
generations,  to  strong,  weak,  or  oppressed  peoples.  Justice!  The 
unselfish  soul  of  Sucre  ever  honored  it,  as  if  he  wished  to  hold  it 
always  before  the  peoples  freed  by  the  sword  of  the  liberators,  in 
order  that  they  might  make  it  the  norm  of  all  their  acts  and  be 
restrained  from  selfish  gesture  or  enslaving  greed,  that  egoism  might 
not  blind  them  with  desire,  nor  man  sacrifice  his  own  brother  by 
depriving  him  of  the  right  to  liberty  and  a  full  life. 

Justice!  The  norm  of  nations  and  the  basis  of  all  civilization,  a 
shield  that,  however  battered,  always  protects  and  saves  the  innate 
rights  of  every  man;  justice,  the  title  to  greatness  of  the  men  and 
peoples  universally  venerated!  Dr.  Orestes  Ferrara,  a  statesman  of 
our  day,  has  said:  “The  soul  of  our  collective  life  is  justice,  and  in 
order  to  continue  its  existence  a  nation  must  be  just.  The  course  of 
history  shows  that  great  powers,  victorious  far  and  wide,  with  domin¬ 
ion  over  extensive  territory,  have  fallen  to  the  lowest  depths  and 
succumbed  in  utter  impotence.  Imperial  and  royal  dynasties,  puis¬ 
sant  for  centuries,  disappear  like  the  most  trivial  victims  of  chance 
when  no  longer  vitalized  by  the  requisite  spirit  of  justice.” 

Sucre  made  a  cult  of  justice.  His  acts  as  Chief  Executive  were 
always  inspired  by  the  principles  of  public  welfare  and  indicated  to 
his  fellow  citizens  the  true  paths  by  which  men  and  nations  attain 
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immortality.  So  upright  and  loyal  was  he  that  the  nation  which  he 
organized  can  never  be  unmindful  of  the  legacy  of  its  founder;  with 
right  and  justice  it  will  maintain  amid  all  perils  its  integrity  and 
independence. 

*  *  * 


Bolivar,  it  is  true,  was  the  guiding  spirit  of  emancipation,  the  most 
outstanding  figure  in  American  achievement,  the  man  who  created 
nations;  but  the  founder  and  true  father  of  Bolivia  was  unquestionably 
Sucre,  Bolivar’s  chosen  disciple,  the  inspiration  and  mainstay  of  the 
Liberator,  in  his  youth  a 
great  soldier,  as  in  his  later 
years  a  profound  philoso¬ 
pher,  an  illustrious  wairior, 
and  the  wise  counselor  of 
the  Republic  founded  and 
established  by  his  invincible 
sword  and  his  brilliant  in¬ 
tellect. 

The  young  Venezuelan, 
who  from  his  early  years 
showed  the  genius  and  vir¬ 
tues  of  warrior  and  philoso¬ 
pher,  reached  early  man¬ 
hood  with  laurels  won  in  a 
hundred  combats  in  which 
he  had  fought  with  remark¬ 
able  courage  by  Bolivar’s 
side  for  the  liberty  of  the 
nations  then  under  the 
Spanish  yoke.  His  fear¬ 
lessness,  his  stoic  calm,  the 
admirable  tactics  which 
brought  him  victory  even 
when  his  position  was  ob¬ 
viously  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  gained  for  him  the  admiration 
and  affection  of  the  Liberator  and  an  early  appointment  as  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  United  Army. 

It  is  said  that  this  assignment  was  a  great  disappointment  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Lamar,  who  later  wrote  to  Sucre,  “When  you  were  captain,  I 
was  colonel;  when  you  were  colonel,  I  was  general;  and  when  you 
were  general,  I  was  grand  marshal;  nevertheless  it  was  you  who,  by 
the  Liberator’s  advice,  were  selected  to  command  the  united  army, 
thereby  doing  me  an  irreparable  wrong.”  Sucre  answered,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  battle  of  Tarqui  in  which  he  cut  to  pieces  the  forces 
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commanded  by  Lamar  himself;  “\Mien  you  were  colonel,  1  was 
captain;  when  you  were  general,  I  was  colonel;  and  when  you  were 
grand  marshal,  I  was  general;  yet  I  was  given  preference  when  it  came 
to  directing  the  war;  to-day  I  have  proved  to  you  that  I  deserved  the 
confidence  shown  by  the  Council  of  War  in  appointing  me;  but  that 
is  no  reason  why  I  should  fail  to  be  generous  to  my  fellow  Americans 
after  sparing  the  Spanish  Army  at  Ayacucho.”  In  fact,  although  the 
forces  under  Lamar  were  destroyed,  Sucre  offered  him  terms  of  sur¬ 
render  which  saved  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  prevented  other  san¬ 
guinary  encounters;  at  the  same  time  he  gave  the  general  and  his 
companions  the  most  ample  protection,  guaranteeing  their  lives  and 
their  interests. 

At  Yaguachi  as  at  Tarqui,  at  Pichincha  as  at  Ayacucho,  Sucre  was 
always  humane  and  generous  to  the  compiered.  Aspiring  to  glory 
only  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  realization  of  his  ideals  and  his  service 
to  the  newly  emancipated  nations,  he  coidd  find  no  place  in  his  noble 
and  unassuming  heart  for  the  passions  of  hate  or  vengeance.  He 
pardoned  even  those  who  woidd  have  murdered  him,  and  so  little 
did  he  value  his  life  that  he  never  tried  to  escape  the  cowardly  attempts 
made  against  him  on  many  occasions.  Thus,  when  Sucre  learned  of 
the  plot  for  an  uprising  in  Chuquisaca  he  refused  to  take  vigorous 
measures  to  repress  it,  saying,  “It  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  to  proceed  by  force.”  Sucre  was  absolutely  incapable  of  break¬ 
ing  the  law.  And  so  the  uprising  broke  out  and  the  assailant’s  bullet 
crushed  the  arm  never  raised  to  decree  injustice  nor  lifted  against  the 
law. 

The  great  grandfather  of  the  author,  Lieut.  Col.  Don  Clemente 
Diez  de  Medina,  a  hero  of  the  War  of  Independence  who  fought  with 
Castelli  in  Upper  Peru  and  with  San  Martin  at  Maipu  and  Chacabuco, 
was  so  deeply  moved  by  the  news  of  the  attack  upon  Sucre  that,  laying 
down  knife  and  fork,  he  rose  from  the  table  where  he  had  been  dining 
when  the  message  came,  mounted  his  horse,  and  departed  to  bury 
himself  in  his  estate,  Calachapi,  which  he  never  left  again  and  where 
he  refused  to  receive  any  one  to  the  day  of  his  death.  To  him,  the 
attempted  assassination  of  the  Abel  of  America  was  the  most  hideous 
of  crimes,  for  if  ever  a  man  incarnated  nobility  of  spirit  and  civic 
virtue,  winning  through  sheer  merit  the  gratitude  and  respect  of  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  that  man  was  Don  Antonio  Jos4  de 
Sucre. 

*  *  * 

The  hero  who  won  his  laurels  at  Pichincha  and  led  his  victorious 
legions  from  the  Orinoco  to  the  Desaguadero  later  engaged  the  enemy 
in  the  decisive  battle  that  confirmed  the  independence  of  Peru,  assured 
peace  in  America  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  independent  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Upper  Peru.  At  Ayacucho,  where  14  Spanish  generals,  accord- 
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inp  to  Rodo,  surrendered  with  their  swords  Spain’s  title  to  that  fabulous 
estate  which  Columbus  had,  three  hundred  years  before,  presented  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Sucre  severed  with  one  stroke  the  bonds 
which  had  subjected  the  peoples  of  Upper  and  Lower  Peru,  and 
thereby  destroyed  the  absolutist  regime  in  Spanish  America. 

Though  his  courageous  men  numbered  barely  half  the  Spanish 
troops,  the  young  general  routed  and  defeated  the  royalist  forces 
commanded  by  Spain’s  most  able  and  valiant  generals.  On  learning 
of  that  Homeric  victory,  Bolivar  declared  to  Sucre  and  his  army, 
“You  have  given  liberty  to  South  America,  and  a  fourth  part  of  the 
world  is  the  monument  to  our  glory.  Where  have  you  not  been 
victorious?”  They  might  have  answ'ered  him,  “We  have  always 
triumphed  because  wherever  we  fought  to  gain  glory,  we  were  fighting 
with  the  ideal  of  liberty  before  us.” 

Though  years  have  passed,  over  the  heights  of  Condorcunca  still 
hover  fleet  chargers,  the  waving  banners  of  the  liberating  army,  and 
above  all  the  knightly  figure  of  the  eponymous  hero  now  wrapped  in 
the  mantle  of  immortality.  Sucre’s  fame,  a  sun  whose  radiant  beams 
lighted  the  dawn  of  the  nations  born  through  his  deeds  to  a  free  and 
sovereign  life,  shines  with  ever-increasing  splendor. 

Sucre  embodied  the  greatness  of  Bolivar,  the  genius  of  San  Martin, 
and  the  glorj^  of  O’Higgins,  but  he  surpasses  all  three  in  a  virtuous 
modesty  unequaled  in  other  illustrious  sons  of  independence.  Of  him 
Robledo  rightly  says,  “His  is  the  most  stainless  figure,  the  most 
noble  character  in  our  history.”  Bolivar  also  had  reason  to  call  him 
“the  most  illustrious  general  of  Colombia,”  for  very  few  heroes  have 
possessed  the  noble  traits  of  the  Marshal  of  Ayacucho.  Prudent  in 
counsel,  modest  in  victory,  calm  in  danger,  he  won  affection  and 
inspired  respect  by  his  harmonious  personality  and  even  disposition. 
Others  had  his  valor  but  not  his  prudence;  others  equaled  his  triumphs 
but  not  his  unselfishness.  The  glory  won  on  that  great  day  at  the  foot 
of  Condorcunca  he  valued  only  because  it  enhanced  the  fame  of 
Bolivar,  to  whom  he  wrote,  “To  have  carried  out  your  orders  and 
enabled  you  to  finish  successfully  the  undertaking  in  Peru  causes  me 
more  happiness  than  the  victory  itself  and  the  personal  renown  which 
I  may  gain.”  W'hat  a  noble  e.xample  of  selflessness  and  matchless 
friendship! 

Although  Sucre  may  not  surpass  Napoleon  in  genius  nor  in  the 
brilliancy  of  his  military  campaigns,  on  the  other  hand  the  South 
American  general  never  knew  defeat  nor  had  to  surrender  his  uncon¬ 
quered  sword ;  if,  like  Caesar,  he  was  the  idol  of  his  undefeated  legions, 
he  was  also  more  merciful  and  greater  in  his  dealings  with  conquered 
adversaries  than  the  Roman  general;  and  if,  like  W’’ashington,  he  w’as 
110474— 30— Bull.  6 - 2 


ASSASSINATION  OF  SUCRE  ON  MOUNT  BERRUECOS 
Painting  by  Arturo  Michelena,  now  in  the  Michelena  Museum  Caracas. 
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first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen, 
he  has  been  and  always  will  be  the  first  to  Bolivians. 

*  *  * 

When  Upper  Peru  became  an  independent  nation,  the  hero  of 
Ayacucho  became,  by  the  wish  of  its  people,  first  President  of  Bolivia. 
His  administration  was  exemplary,  every  act  being  irreproachable 
and  in  accordance  with  law  and  the  Constitution.  The  austere 
Executive,  after  fulfilling  the  duties  of  First  Magistrate  as  conscien¬ 
tiously  as  the  finest  and  most  patriotic  Bolivian  would  have  done, 
uttered  these  simple  and  moving  words  in  his  message  to  Congress 
when  he  left  office:  “The  Constitution  says  that  I  am  responsible  to 
no  one,  but  I  beg  Congress  in  recognition  of  my  services,  great  or 
small,  to  deprive  me  of  that  prerogative  and  summon  me  to  the  bar  of 
justice  to  answer  for  any  infraction  of  the  law  found  in  my  admin¬ 
istration.”  A  century  has  passed  since  the  American  Cato  made  so 
unusual  a  request,  but  in  the  years  that  have  elapsed  the  Bolivians 
have  not  summoned  Sucre  to  answer  for  his  acts;  they  have  enshrined 
him  in  their  hearts,  where  the  unsullied  recollection  of  their  great 
President  lives  and  shall  live  forever. 

The  founder  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  has  no  equal  in  the  history 
of  America.  His  strong  physique  found  its  counterpart  in  his  inflex¬ 
ible  moral  integrity;  and  his  youthfulness,  although  it  deprived  him 
of  the  benefit  of  experience,  gave  him  the  probity  and  vitality  which 
characterize  young  men  athirst  for  pure  and  incorruptible  glory. 
Moreover,  Sucre  sought  no  reward  and  was  not  susceptible  to  flattery. 
One  supreme,  unselfish  ideal — the  liberation  of  subject  peoples — 
inspired  all  his  noble  deeds.  Only  one  incentive  could  induce  him  to 
seek  triumphs,  the  desire  to  prove  his  loyalty  to  his  friend  and  chief 
by  working  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  Liberator.  For  this  reason 
BoUvar  exclaimed  one  day,  “If  God  should  give  men  the  right  to 
select  the  members  of  their  own  family,  I  should  choose  Sucre  for 
my  son.” 

But  Sucre,  that  just  man,  like  Christ,  like  Columbus,  like  every 
redeemer  of  men  and  of  nations,  was  soon  to  feel  the  chill  blast  of 
ingratitude,  while  under  cover  of  darkness  assassins  were  preparing 
their  treacherous  deed. 

Sucre  had  a  presentiment  of  his  end,  but  he  awaited  it  with  stoic 
fortitude;  one  who  had  never  felt  a  cowardly  impulse  would  not 
hesitate  at  danger  nor  draw  back  from  the  sight  of  the  traitor’s 
dagger.  When  the  murderers  were  upon  him,  there  was  no  evidence 
of  surprise;  apparently  he  did  not  even  try  to  confound  them  with  a 
look  of  authority.  And  so,  without  a  struggle,  on  his  lips  the  pardon 
which  alw'ays  rose  from  his  pellucid  spirit,  he  fell  at  the  cross  roads  of 
Berruecos,  from  the  heights  to  which  the  liberation  of  a  continent 
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had  raised  him,  to  the  depths  of  the  blackest  and  most  repellent 
human  ingratitude. 

The  immortal  Rodo  called  Bolivar  “great  in  thought,  great  in 
action,  great  in  glory,  great  in  misfortune,  great  enough  to  ennoble 
the  base  residue  found  even  in  the  soul  of  the  greatest,  and  great  in 
enduring  in  abandonment  and  death  the  tragic  expiation  of  greatness.” 

The  words  are  equally  applicable  to  the  Grand  Marshal,  because  he 
too  showed  greatness  in  thought,  in  action,  and  in  glory,  because  he 
too  knew  how  to  endure  magnanimously  and  without  complaint  his 
tragic  expiation  of  greatness;  he  even  surpassed  the  Liberator  and  all 
his  fellow  victors  of  the  heroic  struggle  by  the  nobility  of  his  spirit, 
open,  like  a  flower  of  pity,  to  the  refreshing  dews  of  pardon  and  gener¬ 
ous  forgetfulness.  Thus  was  Sucre  great  in  victory,  unique  in  the 
majesty  of  his  triumphs,  and  superlatively  great  because  of  the  gi-eat- 
ness  of  his  conquered  foe. 

If  the  monument  which  we  raise  to  Sucre  is  to  reflect  and  be  worthy 
of  his  natural  grandeur  of  spirit,  it  should  be  set  up  on  the  heights  of 
our  eternal  Andes;  and  the  incomparable  peak  which  majestically  rises 
by  La  Paz  should  be  the  pedestal  on  which  to  raise  the  statue  of  the 
Grand  Marshal,  cut  out  of  living  rock,  surrounded  by  the  unsullied 
and  eternal  snows,  and  gilded  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  w'hich  equals  but 
does  not  surpass  him  in  the  transparency  of  its  light  and  the  purity 
of  its  glor>'. 
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By  Dr.  Homero  Viteri  Lafronte 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Ecuador  in  the  United  States 

The  Spanish  conquerors  first  set  foot  on  the  territory  of  the  present 
Republic  of  Ecuador  in  1526,  beginning  their  work  of  conquest 
and  settlement  after  the  death  of  the  Inca  Atahualpa,  ruler  of  Quito, 
which  occurred  in  Cajamarca  on  Saturday,  August  29,  1533. 

The  town  of  San  Francisco  de  Quito  w^as  founded  on  August  28, 
1534,  by  Marshal  Diego  de  Ahnagro  in  the  name  of  Francisco  Pizarro, 
whose  representative  he  was.  The  new  town,  established  in  an 
important  center  of  Indian  culture,  grew'  and  progressed  so  fast  that 
in  1541  the  Emperor  Charles  V  granted  it  the  rank  and  privileges  of  a 
city,  as  well  as  a  coat  of  arms.  In  1556  the  Emperor  bestowed  on 
Quito  the  right  to  be  called  “very  noble  and  very  loyal”  and  gave 
it  the  royal  colors. 

In  1563  a  Royal  Audiencia  was  set  up  in  Quito  and  the  Royal 
Patent,  in  describing  its  jurisdiction,  recognized  the  permanent  exist¬ 
ence  there  of  an  independent  social  and  political  unit  known  as  the 
Kingdom  of  Quito.  This  kingdom,  transformed  into  Audiencia,  and 
especially  its  capital,  were  recognized  throughout  the  whole  colonial 
period  for  their  liberty  loving  and  independent  spirit. 

About  the  year  1592  the  so-called  “Alcabala  Revolution”  broke 
out  in  Quito.  The  theory  that  the  people  had  a  right  to  be  heard 
was  courageously  and  resolutely  upheld  and  for  the  first  time  the 
necessity  for  “defending  our  native  land”  w'as  expressed.  Then 
came  the  successive  attempts  of  the  Creoles  to  rebel  against  the 
Spaniards  in  1625,  1734,  and  1736.  In  fact,  the  germination  of  the 
idea  of  emancipation  may  be  said  to  have  begun  definitely  in  the 
last-mentioned  year.  In  1765  the  rebellion  became  serious.  Quito 
resounded  with  cries  of  “Down  with  bad  government”  and  “Death 
to  the  Spaniards,”  and  after  considerable  fighting  in  the  streets,  the 
Audiencia  was  forced  to  capitulate  and  surrender  its  arms  to  the 
victorious  rebels. 

Among  those  taking  part  was  Dr.  Francisco  Javier  Eugenio  de  Santa 
Cruz  y  Espejo,  then  but  18  years  of  age.  He  was  later  to  be  known 
as  the  precursor  of  American  independence,  a  writer,  journalist,  and 
the  patriot  w'ho  conceived  the  idea  of  the  simultaneous  emancipation 
of  all  the  Spanish  American  colonies.  Persecuted  and  imprisoned 
as  a  “disturber  of  the  peace  and  subversive  character”  in  1781  and 
1788,  Espejo  prepared  a  definite  coup  d’etat  in  1794.  But  his  plan 
was  discovered  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  not  to  be  released 
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INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE  IN  QUITO 


At  the  point  marked  with  a  cross  there  is  a  column  indicating  the  Held  where  the  battle  of  Pichincha  took 

place  on  May  24,  1822. 


until  1795,  when  he  was  at  the  point  of  death.  The  friends  and  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Espejo,  however,  continued  the  work  of  their  predecessor 
and  teacher,  and  although  the  conspiracies  of  December,  1808,  and 
March,  1809,  were  failures,  the  band  of  patriots  was  not  discouraged. 

On  August  10,  1809,  Quito  proclaimed  her  independence.  The 
authority  of  the  President  of  the  Audiencia  was  repudiated,  he  was 
made  prisoner,  and  the  reins  of  government  were  seized  by  the 
Supreme  Council.  Almost  immediately  the  Spanish  authorities  rushed 
a  large  body  of  troops  to  the  Audiencia  of  Quito;  the  revolutionary 
movement  was  put  down  by  force  and  trickery  and  Quito  subjected 
to  an  exceptional  vigilance  and  oppression. 

The  citizens  of  Guayaquil,  however,  deposed  the  Spanish  authorities 
of  the  city  on  October  9,  1820,  proclaimed  their  independence  and  set 
up  an  autonomous  government,  news  of  which  was  immediately  sent 
to  Bolivar  and  San  Martin,  with  a  petition  for  their  aid  in  order  to 
assure  the  independence  of  Ecuador  and  Colombia.  The  events  of 
1809  and  1810  in  Quito  had  deeply  moved  the  Venezuelan  and  Colom¬ 
bian  patriots,  who  continued  to  follow'  with  interest  happenings  in 
Quito,  then  called  the  “Light  of  America.”  Informed  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  October  9,  1820,  and  fully  understanding  its  importance. 
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BoUvar  immediately  sent  General  Mires  to  greet  and  felicitate  the 
new  Government. 

And  then,  in  order  to  take  effective  measures  for  the  cause  of  liberty 
in  Ecuador  and  the  entire  continent,  BoUvar,  on  January  21,  1821, 
issued  orders  from  Bogota  and  made  the  necessary  appointments  for 
sending  General  Antonio  Jos6  de  Sucre  with  troops  to  Guayaquil  to 
open  a  campaign  there  against  the  royalist  divisions. 

When  Sucre  received  orders  to  leave  for  Guayaquil  he  was  chief  of 
operations  in  southern  Colombia.  By  March  6,  1821,  he  was  already 
in  Cali,  where  he  made  rapid  preparations  for  his  expedition,  and  on 
April  4 , 1 82 1 ,  he  set  sail  from  Colombia  for  Guayaquil,  taking  with  him 
400  men  of  the  battalion  organized  by  Santander  and  named  in  the 
latter’s  honor. 

But  who  was  Sucre? 

Antonio  Jos6  de  Sucre  was  born  in  Cumana,  a  city  in  the  present 
Republic  of  Venezuela,  on  Februar}^  3,  1795.  His  parents  were  Don 
Vicente  de  Sucre  y  Urbaneja  and  Dona  Manuela  de  Alcala  y  Sanchez 
Vallenilla.  He  had  not  yet  finished  his  engineering  course  when  the 
revolutionary  movement  broke  out  in  Caracas  on  April  19,  1810. 
Sucre,  then  but  15  years  of  age,  entered  the  ranks  of  the  liberating 
forces,  distinguishing  himself  from  the  very  first  by  his  bravery  and 
modesty,  his  extraordinary  military  genius  and  gift  of  leadership. 

During  1811  and  1812  he  fought  under  the  celebrated  Gen.  Francisco 
Miranda  and  in  1813  under  Marino  and  Piar.  When  in  1814  he  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel  he  was  cited  as  a  technical  officer 
of  marked  “executive  ability  and  bravery.”  Shortly  after,  BoUvar 
made  him  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  of  the  East. 

When  the  campaign  of  1814  ended  unfavorably  for  the  cause  of 
independence,  Sucre  took  refuge  on  the  Island  of  Trinidad.  Upon 
leaving  to  join  another  independence  movement  his  boat  was  wrecked 
and  he  was  only  accidentally  saved  after  having  floated  on  a  trunk 
for  more  than  20  hours  at  the  mercy  of  the  weaves. 

In  1817  the  Liberator  BoUvar  gave  him  the  epaulets  of  colonel, 
and  in  1819,  having  repeatedly  proved  his  bravery,  training,  and 
perseverance  in  heroic  engagements  and  in  the  discharge  of  commis¬ 
sions  as  important  as  they  were  difficult,  he  w^as  commissioned 
brigadier  general.  Through  sheer  merit,  Sucre  was  honored  in  1820 
with  appointment  to  the  high  position  of  General  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Liberating  Army. 

During  this  same  j'car  BoUvar  and  Morillo,  chief  of  the  Spanish 
Armies,  agreed  to  end  the  terrible  “war  to  the  death”  and  Sucre 
was  one  of  those  commissioned  to  draw  up  the  treaty  and  approve  it. 
The  treaty  was  signed  on  November  26,  1820,  and  speaking  of  it 
BoUvar  said:  “This  treaty  is  worthy  the  soul  of  Sucre;  its  terms  w^ere 
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dictated  by  kindliness,  clemency,  the  essence  of  benevolence;  it  will 
endure  forever  as  the  most  beautiful  example  of  mercy  applied  to  war; 
like  the  name  of  the  victor  of  Ayacucho,  it  will  be  eternal.” 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  as  early  as  1816  Bolivar  had 
expressed  his  opinion  of  Sucre  in  these  well-merited  words:  “He  is 
one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  army,  for  he  combines  Soublette’s 
professional  knowledge,  Briceno’s  generosity,  Santander’s  talent,  and 
Salom’s  activity;  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  is  not  aware  of  his 
ability  nor  does  he  even  suspect  it.  I  am  determined  to  push  him 
forward,  convinced  that  some  day  he  will  rival  me.” 

On  the  night  of  May  6,  1821,  General  Sucre  arrived  in  Guayaquil 
and  on  May  7  presented  himself  before  the  council,  which  received 
him  with  special  manifestations  of  friendliness  and  cordiality. 

His  extraordinary  and  tireless  activity  immediately  began  to  make 
itself  felt  and,  thanks  to  the  enthusiastic  aid  of  the  patriotic  populace 
of  Guayaquil  and  to  detachments  of  troops  sent  from  Colombia,  a 
fairly  good  army  corps  was  quickly  organized.  Sucre  left  Guayaquil 
for  the  interior  on  June  29,  1821,  and  on  August  19  routed  the 
Spanish  in  the  Battle  of  Cone.  On  September  12  he  was  defeated  at 
Huachi,  but  if  this  affected  his  morale  it  did  not  keep  him  from  con¬ 
tinuing  his  task  with  unwavering  resolution. 

Once  back  in  Guayaquil,  he  began  to  reorganize  his  troops  and  by 
the  beginning  of  January,  1822,  started  to  mobilize  them.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  21  he  occupied  the  important  city  of  Cuenca,  where  he  made 
further  preparations  for  his  expedition ;  after  receiving  auxiliaries  from 
Peru  he  left  on  April  8,  to  join  the  troops  which  he  had  sent  on  ahead 
at  the  end  of  March. 

On  April  14  he  joined  his  division  and  after  a  series  of  marches  and 
countermarches,  always  with  the  enemy  before  him,  he  successively 
occupied  the  cities  of  Riobamba,  on  April  22;  Ambato,  on  April  30; 
and  Latacunga,  on  May  2. 

After  a  series  of  clever  strategic  maneuvers  during  which  he  sur¬ 
mounted  unbelievable  obstacles.  General  Sucre  won  the  decisive  Battle 
of  Pichincha,  on  May  24,  1822. 

Never  before  in  all  military  history,  says  the  Ecuadorean  historian 
Pedro  Fermln  Cevallos,  had  a  battle  taken  place  15,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  almost  on  the  rim  of  a  volcano.  There  the  combat  was 
fought  in  full  view  of  40,000  inhabitants  of  Quito,  whose  hearts  must 
have  throbbed  in  awful  uncertainty,  not  knowing  whether  to  celebrate 
their  freedom  or  to  mourn  their  return  to  slavery. 

The  magnificent  victory  at  Pichincha  not  only  assured  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Ecuador,  but  that  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela  as  well. 

After  Pichincha,  Sucre  was  promoted  by  Bolivar  from  brigadier 
general  to  general,  and  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Southern 
Department,  which  comprised  the  present  Republic  of  Ecuador. 
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PLAN  OF  THE  BATTLE  FIELD  OF 
AYACUCIIO 

Farsimilc  of  Sucre’s  original  sketch  on  which  he 
marked  the  encampments  of  the  Liberating  Army 
and  the  movements  which  it  executed  before  the 
battle  of  Ayaeucho. 


At  Ayaeucho  fourteen  generais  of  Spain,  in  sur¬ 
rendering  their  swords  to  their  enemies,  relin- 
(uished  title  to  that  fabulous  property  which 


in  the  hands  of  Isabella  and  Ferdinand.— Josfc 
Enriqi'e  Rod6  (Uruguay). 


The  battle  of  Ayaeucho  crowned  Sucre  with  immortal 
glory.  He  well  deserved  it.  Surrounded  with 
the  trophies  which  he  had  so  nobly  won,  with  the 
flags  of  Castile  at  his  feet,  and  receiving  the  broken 
swords  of  those  who  for  fourteen  years  had  been 
victors  in  the  strife,  the  illustrious  avenger  of  the 
Incas  vaunted  not  himself.  Good  fortune,  which 
dazzles  weak  men  and  often  leads  them  astray,  did 
not  lessen  his  modesty.  Not  a  boastful  nor 
insulting  word  embittered  the  misfortunes  of  the 
humiliated  royalists:  the  simple  letter  announcing 
to  the  Liberator  the  result  of  the  campaign  which 
made  Sucre’s  name  immortal  is  proof  of  this. — 
Simon  B.  O’Le.xry  (Oentral  in  the  Colombian 
Armv). 


Often  have  the  incidents  of  this  great  military  feat 
been  recorded,  but  few  historians  have  called 
attention  to  the  movements  which  preceded  it  and 
which  constituted  the  real  achievement  of  Sucre. 
At  an  altitude  of  more  than  10,000  feet  Sucre 
marched  his  army  and  preserved  its  moi^e  unim¬ 
paired.  Neither  obstacles,  nor  lack  of  resources, 
nor  the  hostility  of  some  Indian  tribes  impeded 
bis  advance.  The  field  of  his  operations  appeared 
to  be  the  realm  of  snow  and  eagles  rather  than 
the  scene  of  human  action.  Nothing  could  terrify 
the  patriot  army— neither  the  mountains,  which 
appeared  insurmountable,  nor  the  chasms,  which 
appeared  impassable.  Never  was  war  waged 
under  more  difllcult  conditions,  nor  upon  a  grander 
state. — VICTOR  Andres  BelaiInde  (Peru). 
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There  his  administration  won  him  great  regard,  affection,  and 
respect,  mutual  sentiments  w’hich  were  maintained  between  him 
and  the  Ecuadoreans  until  the  end. 

Sucre  possessed  marvelous  creative  ability.  While  in  charge  of 
the  reorganization  of  the  Department  of  the  South,  he  adapted 
himself  to  difficult  and  unusual  circumstances  in  his  endeavor  to 
transform  an  aristocratic  and  monarchic  form  of  government  into  a 
democratic  and  republican  system,  thereby  displaying  his  versatility 
in  multiple  activities  embracing  every  detail.  And  always  his  even 
and  thoughtful  mind,  his  moderation,  his  modesty  and  his  sense  of 
duty  and  honor  were  everywhere  evident. 

In  the  victor  of  Pichincha  we  do  not  find  unbridled  passions,  or 
the  e.xaltation  of  overbearing  violence.  Between  his  magnificent 
intelligence  and  the  desires  of  his  firm,  calm  will  there  was  perfect 
equilibrium  and  admirable  correlation. 

Sucre  had  to  attend  to  judicial  and  administrative  organization; 
to  the  growth  of  public  instruction;  to  the  construction  of  roads 
and  other  public  works;  to  the  development  of  city  government; 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  fiscal  and  economic  system;  and  all  this 
in  addition  to  the  cares  incidental  to  maintaining  and  increasing  the 
army. 

It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  independence  of  America 
had  not  yet  been  consummated.  There  were  still  several  royalist 
centers  not  at  all  in  sympathy  with  the  Republic,  as  well  as  large 
bodies  of  e.xperienced  Peninsular  troops  controlling  vast  territories. 
Pasto,  a  formidable  stronghold  of  the  royalists,  rebelled  toward  the 
end  of  1822.  Sucre,  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  operations, 
opened  a  campaign  against  the  insurgents,  and  new  triumphs  and 
new  victories  increased  the  prestige  of  the  28-year-old  general. 

However,  he  did  not  stay  long  in  Quito.  Bolivar’s  statesmanlike 
vision  considered  the  liberation  of  Peru  necessary  for  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  America,  and  thither  he  sent  Sucre  in  the  capacity 
of  diplomat  and  soldier,  to  mold  public  opinion  and  make  prepara¬ 
tions  for  winning  the  final  victory.  On  April  9,  1823,  Bolivar  received 
Sucre  in  Guayaquil  to  give  him  instructions,  and  on  the  15th  of  the 
same  month  the  victor  of  Pichincha  left  for  Lima. 

We  can  not  follow  Sucre  in  his  arduous  campaign,  which  culminated 
in  the  triumph  of  Ayacucho  and  the  creation  of  the  Republic  of 
Bolivia.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  his  life  and  work  in  Ecuador. 

The  Grand  Marshal  of  Ayacucho — the  title  given  to  Sucre  by  the 
Congress  of  Peru  in  1825 — left  Chuquisaca  for  Ecuador,  on  August 
2, 1828,  reaching  Cobija  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month.  He  traveled 
slowly  because  the  wound  he  had  received  at  the  Chuquisaca  uprising 
on  April  18,  1828,  was  still  open.  In  the  course  of  this  trip  he  arrived 
on  August  10  at  Callao  where  his  love  of  peace  led  him  to  offer. 
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although  in  vain,  his  good  offices  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
Colombia  and  Peru  in  an  effort  to  avoid  the  war  which  was  brewing. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  before  leaving  for  the  Peruvian 
campaign  in  1823,  Sucre  was  betrothed  in  Quito  to  Dona  Mariana 
Carcel4n  y  Larrea,  daughter  of  Don  Felipe  Carcel^n  y  Sanchez  de 
Orellana,  Marquis  de  Solanda  y  Villarocha,  and  Dona  Teresa  de 
Larrea  y  Jij6n.  While  discharging  his  duties  as  President  of  Bolivia, 
Sucre  gave  a  proxy  to  his  friend  Col.  Vicente  Aguirre  y  Mendoza  to 
have  the  marriage  performed;  accordingly  it  took  place  in  Quito, 
April  20,  1828. 

The  Grand  Marshal  of  Ayacucho  enjoyed  for  but  a  short  time  the 
])eace  of  his  home.  On  October  8,  1828,  he  was  appointed  Chief  of 
nil  the  Departments  of  Ecuador,  and  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  Colombian  Army  in  the  war 
with  Peru. 

The  short  campaign  ended  at  Portete  de  Tarqui  on  February  27, 
1829,  with  the  triumph  of  the  Colombian  troops  under  Sucre;  both 
before  and  after  the  battle  his  magnanimity  was  again  manifested. 

Once  more  in  Quito  he  was  surrounded  by  the  love  and  respect 
of  the  Ecuadoreans,  who  saw  in  the  marshal  the  model  governor  and 
statesman. 

On  July  10,  1829,  Sucre’s  only  child,  Teresita  Sucre  y  Carcel^n,  was 
bom;  but  she  lived  only  until  November  15,  1831. 

In  December,  1829,  he  left  for  Bogota  to  preside  over  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Colombia  known  as  the  Admirable  Congress,  which  opened 
January  20,  1830,  and  closed  May  11.  Every  day  more  disillusioned 
with  public  life,  he  was  returning  home  when,  on  crossing  Mount 
Berruecos,  he  was  treacherously  assassinated. 

Marshal  Sucre  lived  in  the  territory  now  the  Republic  of  Ecuador 
for  about  three  and  a  half  years  in  all.  But  this  relatively  short 
space  of  time  was  sufficient  to  forge  close  bonds  between  him  and 
the  Ecuadoreans.  Bolivar,  who  had  direct  and  personal  means  of 
observing  Sucre’s  popularity  in  Ecuador,  was  fully  aware  of  this. 
In  a  letter  to  General  Santander  written  in  Quito,  Bolivar  said: 
“Sucre  is  the  popular  idol;  he  is  a  liberator  and  I  believe  he  has  every 
quality  necessary  to  serve  the  Republic  well  and  to  govern  suc¬ 
cessfully.” 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  Gen.  Juan  de  Escalona,  also  written  in  Quito, 
Bolivar  states:  “Sucre  has  won  the  adoration  of  these  nations.” 

Furthermore,  the  Marshal  of  Ayacucho  left  many  written  avowals  of 
his  ardent  affection  and  esteem  for  the  Ecuadoreans.  So  happy  was 
the  marshal  in  Qidto  that,  on  several  occasions,  he  expressed  and 
confirmed  his  desire  to  withdraw  from  politics  and  the  Government 
and  live  there  quietly.  In  a  letter  to  Bolivar,  Sucre  said:  “Tired  of 


THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  QfITO 

The  remains  ot  the  Marshal  of 
Ayacucho  have  rested  here  since 
1900.  In  commemoration  of  the 
rentenary  of  his  death  they  have 
been  removed  to  a  beautiful  side 
chapel  especially  prepared  for  this 
purpose. 

Quito,  the  capital  of  the  Republic 
of  Ecuador,  was  founded  by  Mar¬ 
shal  Diego de  Almagro,  August  28, 
1534.  The  Bishopric  of  Quito 
having  been  iastituted  the  8th  of 
January,  1.545,  the  construction  of 
the  cathedral  was  immediately 
begun,  and  when  finished  it  was 
inaugurated  in  1572  by  the  second 
bishop  of  Quito,  Fray  Pedro  dc  la 
Pefia.  In  1767  the  cathedral  was 
enlarged  and  l>eautifle<l  by  the 
eleventh  bishop  of  Quito,  Alonso 
de  la  Pella  Montenegro.  Com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  by  the  earth¬ 
quake  of  1775  it  was  rebuilt  about 
1800  by  Baron  de  Carondclet, 
twenty-ninth  pre.sident  of  the 
Royal  Audiencia  of  Quito.  While 
the  cathedral  of  Quito  does  not 
have  the  beauty  of  .San  Francisco, 
the  artistic  sumptuousness  of  the 
CompaAfa  de  JesOs,  the  sesthetic 
importance  of  .San  .\gustln.  La 
Merced,  Santo  Domingo,  San  Die¬ 
go,  and  other  churches  of  Quito 
renowned  throughout  the  Amer¬ 
ican  continent,  it  enshrines  many 
ex(|uisite  details  and  artistic  works 
of  extraordinary  value. 
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disappointments  and  ingratitude,  I  shall  bury  myself  in  Quito  to  live 
a  retired  life.”  In  a  subsequent  letter  from  Bolivia  he  added: 
“  *  *  *  I  shall  go  home  as  soon  as  possible,  happy  to  leave 

duties  which  exasperate  me  and  make  me  long  more  and  more  every 
day  for  private  life  in  Quito.” 

To  General  Santa  Cruz  Sucre  also  wrote  in  similar  vein  in  1827,  when 
President  of  Bolivia:  “I  have  no  ambition  other  than  to  retire  next 
year  and  live  peacefully  in  Quito  as  a  private  citizen.” 

PORTICO  OF  THE 
CATHEDRAL 

.\s  has  already  been  mentioned,  the 
('athedral  of  Quito  was  completely 
destroyed  by  earthquake  in  177.1 
and  later  rebuilt  by  Baron  Luis 
Francisco  HSctor  de  Carondelet. 

Before  going  to  Ecuador  he  was 
governor  of  Louisiana,  ceded  by 
France  to  Spain  according  to 
treaties  made  with  Charles  HI  in 
1763.  The  baron’s  administra¬ 
tion  is  gratefully  remembered  in 
Louisiana,  where  he  did  much 
for  the  progress  of  the  city  of 
New  Orleans.  When  he  governe<l 
Quito  he  executed  many  laudable 
public  works.  In  connection  with 
the  reconstruction  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  building  owes  to  him  its 
iM'autiful  dome<l  ttortico,  as  well 
as  the  stone  facade  of  one  of  the 
side  entrances. 


Courtccy  of  Dr.  llomero  Viteri  Lafroote 


Since  space  is  lacking  to  insert  a  series  of  important  documents 
'  eloquent  of  Sucre’s  love  for  Ecuador,  we  must  limit  ourselves  to 
!  reproducing  two  which  are  especially  significant, 
j  On  May  24, 1824,  the  second  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Pichincha, 

I  Sucre  wrote  from  the  barracks  of  Huaras  the  following  note: 

To  the  Very  Illustrious  City  of  Quito: 

Before  leaving  to-day  to  commence  the  oiRjrations  of  the  Peruvian  campaign, 
permit  me  to  recall  with  you  the  grateful  memory  of  that  day  when  the  liberty 
of  Quito  was  assured,  and  also  those  principles  with  which  your  city  has  inspired 
I  Colombia  during  her  struggle  for  independence. 


U|  .JflV-';.] 

if" 

ill 

'A ' 

igH  llli  1 
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For  me  May  24  will  always  be  a  day  apart,  rather  because  I  witnessed  the 
breaking  of  the  chains  of  oppression  with  which  Quito  was  bound  to  the  igno¬ 
minious  chariot  of  Spain,  than  because  the  army  I  commanded  triumphed  on  the 
slopes  of  Pichincha. 

Devoted  from  that  time  almost  exclusively  to  the  service  of  Quito,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to-day  to  offer  to  it,  through  you,  a  new  tribute  of  regard  and  of  patriotic 
love,  at  a  time  when,  war  having  been  banished  from  the  frontier  of  the  Republic 
by  the  army  under  my  command,  this  army  can  assure  the  people  of  Ecuador 
that  its  labors  in  the  present  campaign  have  as  object  the  lilieration  of  Peru  and 
as  recompense  the  establishment  of  lasting  peace  in  the  south  of  Colombia. 

I  beg  you  to  accept  the  testimony  of  my  respect  and  deferential  esteem,  and 
remain 


Your  most  obedient  servant. 


A.  J.  DE  Sucre. 


When  Sucre  won  the  splendid  victory  of  Ayacucho — in  which  cam¬ 
paign  Ecuador  cooperated  very  effectively — the  Municipality  of 
Quito  sent  the  marshal  its  congratulations  in  affectionate  and 
expressive  terms. 

Sucre  answered  as  follow's: 


Liberating  Army,  Potosi  Barracks, 

April  9,  1825 — 15th. 

To  the  Very  Illustrious  City  of  Quito: 

It  must  certainly  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  the  illustrious  and 
patriotic  city  of  Quito  that  the  rays  of  lilierty  which  illumined  the  heights  of 
Pichincha  have  reached  the  lofty  summit  of  Potosi.  On  May  24,  1822,  the 
obstacle  barring  the  march  of  the  Colombian  legions  through  Ecuador  was 
removed,  enabling  them  to  enter  Peru  and  rout  the  arrogant  enemies  of  America; 
and  on  Decemljer  9  the  cherished  hope  of  the  Liberating  Army  was  fulfilled  at 
Ayacucho. 

The  felicitations  which  you  are  pleased  to  send  me  on  this  happy  event  are  all 
the  more  appreciated  since  they  come  from  the  people  nearest  my  heart.  Tell 
them,  I  beg  you,  that  my  love  for  the  people  of  Quito  will  dwell  in  my  soul  to 
the  last  days  of  my  life,  and  that  I  shall  always  remember  tenderly  and  gratefully 
the  services  which  they  generously  rendered  in  the  Peruvian  campaign. 

Kindly  accept  my  gratitude  for  the  honors  and  privileges  accorded  me  in  your 
note  of  January  24,  which  I  now  take  pleasure  in  answering. 

May  God  keep  you. 

Antonio  Josfi  de  Sucre. 


The  remains  of  the  Marshal  of  Ayacucho  w'ere  buried  on  Mount 
Berruecos  soon  after  the  assassination. 

Later  his  body  was  secretly  removed  to  Quito  and  deposited  in  a 
crypt  of  the  church  of  San  Francisco,  whence  it  was  taken  to  the 
church  of  the  Modern  Carmelite  Order,  part  of  a  convent  in  w'hich 
two  aunts  of  the  Marchioness  of  Solanda  w'ere  nuns.  There  Sucre’s 
body  remained  until  1900,  when  it  was  solemnly  removed  to  the 
cathedral  of  Quito. 

110474— SO^Bull.  6 - 3 
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To  commemorate  the  centenary  of  the  marshal's  death  a  beautiful 
old  chapel  in  the  same  metropolitan  cathedral  has  been  especially 
arranged  and  his  remains  reverently  placed  therein. 


The  scholarly  Ecuadorean  historian,  Don  Crist6bal  de  Gangotena 
y  Jijon,  on  one  occasion  wrote  these  fair  and  truthful  words: 

Ecuador  is  the  nation  which  has  most  honored  Sucre’s  memory.  Everything 
here  recalls  the  Grand  Marshal;  our  currency  bears  his  name  and  effigy;  all  our 
public  offices  are  decorated  with  his  portrait;  our  principal  cities  have  erected 
statues  to  him;  the  home  of  the  laborer  and  the  farmer  guards  his  picture,  and 
children  still  in  arms  babble  his  glorious  name. 

And  it  must  be  added  that  the  name  of  Sucre  has  been  given  in 
Ecuador  to  territorial  divisions,  colleges  and  schools,  public  squares, 
streets,  and  theaters. 

Ecuador  honored  the  noble  Sucre  in  life,  and  venerates  his  memory. 
May  the  august  shadow  of  the  upright  statesman  and  magistrate 
ever  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador! 


AUTOGRAPH  OF  THE  GREAT  MARSHAL  OF  AYACUCHO 

Personal  gift  made  to  President  Hoover  by  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Ecuador,  Dr.  Homero  Viteri 
Lafronte.  The  antique  frame  in  which  the  autograph  is  mounted,  a  specimen  of  the  rich  and  varied 
art  of  Quito,  is  also  of  historical  value,  having  belonged,  according  to  tradition,  to  Doha  Manuela 
Espejo,  a  sister  of  Dr.  Francisco  Javier  Eugenio  Espejo,  precursor  of  American  independence,  and 
wife  of  Don  Jos6  Mejia,  deputy  from  Quito  to  the  Cortes  of  Cadis  and  the  greatest  orator  in  that 
celebrated  assembly. 

(Tramlation  of  Text) 

Departmental  Headquarters,  Quito 

February  18,  1823— 13th 

To  the  Intendant  of  the  Department; 

If  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ayarsa  owes  the  Treasury  the  one  hundred  forty-two  pesos  of  which  you  spoke 
to  me  to-day,  it  is  only  right  that  he  pay  it  in  installments  deducted  from  his  salary.  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  why,  when  he  owed  this  amount,  the  Ministers  discharged  him  without  mentioning  it. 

May  God  keep  you. 

A.  DE  SCCBE 


SUCRE* 

By  Crist6bal  L.  Mendoza  * 

Posterity  will  represent  Sucre  with  Pichincha  and 
Potosl  at  his  feet,  bearing  aloft  the  cradle  of  Manco- 
Capac  and  contemplating  the  chains  of  Peru,  sundered 
by  his  sword.— BolIvak. 

From  the  day  when  Venezuela  proclaimed  its  independence, 
Sucre,  though  little  more  than  a  boy,  appeal's  on  the  pages  of 
history.  He  girt  on  the  sword  of  the  patriot  under  the  ill-starred 
Miranda  who,  realizing  the  value  to  the  cause  of  the  lad’s  professional 
studies  in  engineering,  early  in  the  struggle  called  the  young  lieutenant 
to  his  side. 

The  year  1812  was  inauspicious  for  Venezuela;  once  more  the 
country  was  conquered,  not  by  her  enemies  but  by  a  veritable  catastro¬ 
phe  which  paralyzed  the  arms  of  her  liberators.  An  earthquake 
shook  the  young  Republic  and  her  cities.  A  wave  of  fear,  desolation, 
and  death  swept  the  country,  leaving  in  its  wake  homes  without 
bread;  mothers  who  wept  the  bitter  tears  of  despair;  and  disheart¬ 
ened  soldiers  who  gave  up  hope  of  breaking  the  bonds  which  fettered 
their  native  land.  Only  the  stoutest  hearts  remained  undaunted. 
In  the  midst  of  ruin  the  voice  of  Bolivar  could  be  heard  defying 
nature.  Among  the  dauntless  spirits  was  Sucre,  his  soul  steeled 
against  adversity,  his  heart  tender  toward  misfortune,  a  warrior  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  envisioning  a  happy,  free,  and  sover¬ 
eign  fatherland. 

So  we  see  him  in  1813,  an  outstanding  figure  among  the  heroes  of 
Chacachacare,  pledging  himself  to  struggle  until  death  for  the  recon¬ 
quest  of  his  country.  In  the  golden  fields  of  the  east  he  fought  untir¬ 
ingly  until  1814,  when  Bolivar  summoned  his  soldiers  of  liberty  to 
fight  the  savage  hordes  of  the  ill-famed  Boves.  Defeated  with  other 
heroes,  Sucre  still  clung  to  the  cause  of  his  country  and  on  other  bat¬ 
tlefields  fought  with  renewed  hopes  and  epic  bravery.  The  fields  of 
Aragua  and  Urica  serve  the  men  who  fell  fighting  there  both  as 
sepulchres  and  monuments  of  glory.  The  example  of  their  bravery 

<  Translated  and  condensed  from  Memorias  de  la  Academia  Waeional  de  la  llittoria,  Vol.  1,  Caraoa.*'. 
Competition  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Academy  in  honor  of  the  Orand  Marshal  of  Ayacucho,  Antonio 
Jos«  de  Sucre,  October  25, 1890. 

>  Doctor  Mendoza  was  an  eminent  Venezuelan  jurist,  orator,  and  author,  descendant  of  Bolivar's  most 
intimate  friend.  Dr.  Cristobal  de  Mendoza,  whom  the  Liberator  once  called  a  “model  of  virtue  and  kind¬ 
ness.”  The  Liberator  also  honored  Doctor  de  Mendoza  by  presenting  him  a  wreath  of  oak  leaves  as  a  symbol 
of  his  integrity,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  Roman  custom  of  rewarding  citizens  eminent  for  their  civic 
virtues  with  such  wreaths.  At  the  beginning  of  the  camjiaign  of  1813,  railed  the“.\dmirable  Campaign,” 
Bolivar  summoned  his  friend,  saying  to  him:  “Come;  I  will  go  ahead  conquering  and  you  shall  follow  me 
organizing.  I  am  the  man  of  conquest;  you  are  the  man  of  organization.” 
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MONUMENTS  TO  SUCRE 


Upper,  left:  Statue  in  Quito,  Ecuador.  Right:  Statue  in  Lima,  Peru.  Lower,  left:  Statue  in  Bogota, 
Coiombia.  Right:  Monument  in  the  National  Pantheon,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 
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and  heroism  revived  the  ardor  of  all  the  revolutionary  army,  kindled 
rather  than  checked  by  adversity. 

As  the  sun  shines  more  brightly  after  storm,  so  the  gallant  flag  of 
the  liberators  flew  once  again  after  sanguinary  battles  where  the 
flower  of  Venezuela’s  manhood  was  sacrificed  on  the  altars  of  free¬ 
dom.  Bolivar,  standard  bearer  of  that  flag,  was  escorted  by  a  color 
guard  of  heroes,  among  them  Sucre,  ready  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the 
emancipation  of  his  country. 

Sucre’s  foresight  and  loyalty  taught  him  that  harmony  and  unself¬ 
ishness  among  leaders  were  indispensable  qualities  which  must  be 
preserved  if  their  great  venture  were  to  be  successfully  accomplished; 
for  the  revolutionists  faced  a  powerful  enemy  which  controlled 
Venezuela  with  veteran  troops  abundantly  furnished  with  arms  and 
supplies.  He  knew  that  only  the  skill  and  prestige  of  Bolivar  could 
carry  on  the  struggle  of  emancipation  in  which  so  many  lives  had 
already  been  sacrificed  on  a  hundred  battlefields  from  the  Orinoco  to 
the  Tachira.  So  when  certain  disagreements  occurred  among  the 
leaders  in  Cumana,  where  Sucre  was  fighting  at  the  time,  his  loyalty 
to  the  Liberator  made  him  leave  Marino  to  join  the  Commander  in 
Chief. 

Under  the  immediate  command  of  Bolivar,  Sucre  rendered  varied 
services  to  the  country  with  such  zeal,  ability,  and  valor  that  in  1818 
he  was  rewarded  by  promotion  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general. 
Those  w'ere  hard  days  for  the  Republic,  whose  poverty  was  hardly 
compensated  by  success  in  battles.  Bolivar,  who  had  closely  observed 
the  young  general,  so  efficient  an  aid  in  manifold  administrative  tasks 
of  public  concern,  intrusted  Sucre  with  a  mission  for  purchasing  sup¬ 
plies  in  the  West  Indies  for  a  new  campaign.  His  errand  accom¬ 
plished,  he  rejoined  Bolivar  and  was  honored  by  appointment  to  the 
General  Staff  of  the  Liberating  Army,  a  promotion  generally 
applauded  not  only  as  a  fitting  recognition  of  the  services  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  warrior  but  as  a  guarantee  that  the  Liberator’s  great  plans 
would  be  successfully  executed. 

By  the  year  1820  the  Republic  was  an  established  fact,  no  longer 
fighting  for  its  existence  at  every  turn  but  well  established  on  demo¬ 
cratic  foundations,  its  cities  won  after  heroic  combats  by  a  veteran 
army  confident  of  its  power  and  the  ability  of  its  officers.  No  longer 
were  the  insui^ents  to  be  ignored.  Morillo,  the  haughty  commander 
of  the  Spanish  armies,  had  offered  peace  to  the  Republic.  No  dis¬ 
cussion  of  terms  except  on  the  basis  of  the  acknowledgment  of 
Colombia’s  independence  w^as  admissible,  but  a  treaty  w^as  necessary 
to  humanize  the  cruelty  of  w  arfare.  Sucre,  in  company  with  Briceno 
M4ndez  and  P6rez,  was  sent  to  discuss  and  sign  the  humanitarian 
convention,  of  which  Bolivar  some  years  later  said:  “This  treaty  is 
worthy  of  the  soul  of  Sucre;  its  terms  were  dictated  by  kindliness. 
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clemency,  the  essence  of  benevolence.  It  will  endure  forever  as  the 
most  beautiful  example  of  mercy  applied  to  war;  like  the  name  of  the 
victor  of  Ayacucho,  it  will  be  eternal.” 

WTien  the  liberators  of  Colombia  moved  southward  Sucre  was 
placed  in  command.  Ho  came,  saw,  and  conquered  the  enemy  at 
Yaguachi,  adding  new  victories  to  the  American  cause  and  freeing 
Guayaquil.  At  Bombona  Bolivar’s  sword  was  again  victorious  and 
soon  the  dead  crater  of  Pichincha  blazed  forth  again,  not  as  of  yore 
with  its  own  internal  fires,  but  with  the  blood-red  light  of  the  battle 
which  won  for  Sucre  new  and  lasting  laurels.  This  victory  inspired 
Bolivar  to  say :  “Colombians!  The  whole  of  your  native  land  is  free. 
The  victories  of  Bombona  and  Pichincha  have  completed  your  heroic 
task.  In  its  triumphal  march  from  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  to  the 
Andes  in  Peru  the  Liberating  Army  has  preserved  and  defended 
Colombia.  Only  one  stronghold  stands  and  that  soon  will  fall.” 

In  recognition  of  the  military  ability  shown  by  Sucre  during  the 
arduous  campaign  in  southern  Colombia,  he  was  promoted  to  General 
of  Division  and  made  Governor  of  the  Department  of  Quito  where, 
although  idolized  by  the  people  he  had  freed,  he  remained  but  a  short 
time.  New  heroic  enterprises  and  fresh  laurels  were  awaiting  him  in 
the  Land  of  the  Sun. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  in  Colombia  the  Liberator  decided  to  turn  his 
attention  to  Peru,  where  conditions  had  changed  and  domestic 
harmony  was  sadly  lacking,  to  help  the  people  conquer  their  common 
foe  and  gain  national  independence,  necessary  for  any  assurance  of 
stability  in  Spanish  America.  Among  the  leaders  in  this  high  emprise 
who  but  Sucre  was  capable  of  controlling  misdirected  zeal  or  moderat¬ 
ing  swollen  pride  that  all  might  work  together  to  reach  the  desired 
goal?  Therefore  it  was  he  to  whom  the  Liberator  intrusted  that 
important  mission;  and  although  he  was  urged  from  the  moment  of 
his  arrival  in  Lima  to  take  command  of  the  Republican  Army,  his 
innate  modesty  and  the  caution  so  characteristic  of  his  public  conduct 
led  him  to  refuse;  shortly  afterwards,  however,  threatening  activities 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  jeopardizing  the  nascent  republic,  obliged 
him  to  accept. 

While  conditions  were  still  critical,  the  Liberator  arrived  in  Peru, 
eager  to  devote  himself  to  the  urgent  task  of  reconciling  opposing 
interests  and  of  finishing  the  work  of  conciliation  begun  by  Sucre,  in 
order  to  unite  all  the  forces  of  the  country  single-mindedly  in  the 
struggle  for  independence.  The  Liberator  proceeded  to  reorganize 
the  Republican  Army  which,  although  inferior  in  numbers  to  the 
enemy,  was  heartened  not  only  by  its  own  prowess,  weU-proved 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  continent,  and  by  the  fact 
that  its  oflBcers  were  veterans  of  crucial  battles,  but  especially  by  the 
presence  of  the  Liberator  as  Commander  in  Chief,  considered  a  sure 
sign  of  victory.  Nor  was  their  faith  in  vain,  for  soon  the  banners  of 
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Colombia  and  Peru  were  waving  in  triumph  on  the  memorable  hill 
of  Junin  where  the  myrmidons  of  Spain  were  forced  to  leave  the  field, 
humbled  by  the  jiatriotic  efforts  of  our  soldiers.  After  the  glory  of 
that  day  has  been  sung  in  inspired  verse,®  who  shall  describe  it  in 
prose?  The  formidable  enemy  was  not  vanquished  by  guns  dealing 
death  from  afar;  no,  the  combat  was  homeric;  men  fought  hand  to 
hand;  and  instead  of  the  roar  of  cannon  was  heard  the  ringing  clash 
of  steel  against  steel  amid  cries  of  fervent  patriotism.  Such  was 
Junin. 

Pressing  public  duties  called  the  Liberator  to  Lima,  and  the  honor 
of  supreme  command  fell  to  Sucre.  It  was  a  marked  distinction, 
when  one  remembers  that  there  were  in  the  republican  ranks  more 
experienced  officers  deserving  recognition  for  their  long  years  of 
heroic  consecration  to  the  cause  of  country;  a  signal  honor,  indeed, 
but  fraught  with  the  responsibility  of  overcoming  almost  insuperable 
obstacles  in  the  campaign  on  whose  success  the  definitive  triumph  of 
independence  in  America  hinged.  Military  maneuvers  continued  with 
the  skill  and  vigor  to  be  expected  from  this  notable  warrior,  who  hoped 
to  delay  the  final  battle  until  reinforcements  should  arrive,  so  that 
his  troops  might  not  be  so  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  opposing  forces. 
This  hope  was  in  vain,  however;  Sucre  learned  that  the  additional 
troops  expected  had  suffered  misfortunes  on  land  and  sea,  and 
realized  that  the  situation,  worse  every  day,  would  be  critical  if  the 
Spanish  Army  from  Upper  Peru  should  appear.  Therefore  he 
decided  to  seek  out  the  enemy  and  hazard  a  conflict,  whatever  might 
be  his  number,  position,  or  military  strength.  Sucre’s  only  concern 
was  that  the  field  be  appropriate  for  the  decisive  battle  between  free 
America  and  haughty  Spain. 

Day  dawned  at  Ayacucho  on  that  9th  of  December,  1824.  The 
flower  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  America  occupied  the  hill  of  Condor- 
cunca.  The  proud  regiments  of  Castile  were  commanded  by  the 
Viceroy,  la  Serna,  and  Lieutenant  General  Canterac,  assisted  by  a 
brilliant  staff,  including  Field  Marshals  Valdes,  Carratala,  Monet,  and 
Villalobos;  Brigadiers  Bedoya,  Ferraz,  Camba,  Somocursio,  Landa- 
zuri,  Vigil,  Pardo,  and  Tur.  At  the  head  of  the  patriots  was  Sucre 
and  with  him  La  Mar,  C6rdova,  Lara,  Miller,  Carvajal,  Silva,  and 
Sandes.  The  air  was  filled  with  patriotic  shouting  which  to  strains 
of  martial  music  acclaimed  Colombia,  the  Liberator  and  the  dauntless 
leader  whose  efforts  were  to  be  crowned  by  victory  that  glorious  day. 
The  engagement  was  stubborn  and  sanguinary;  Castilian  troops  have 
never  retreated  without  paying  a  heavy  toll  of  life  and  limb,  and  at 
Ayacucho  they  manifested  their  traditional  heroism  and  constancy; 
but  the  patriot  army  had,  besides  the  heritage  of  bravery  and  heroism 
common  to  both  armies,  that  enthusiasm  and  enei^  characteristic 
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of  men  convinced  that  their  ca\ise  is  just.  C6rdova  and  his  men 
charged  np  the  steep  hill  and  captured  the  Viceroy;  La  Mar  dashed 
across  precipitous  ravines  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy ;  and  Lara,  attacking 
the  center,  finished  the  prolonged  struggle  in  which  so  many  lives  were 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  freedom. 

At  sunset  the  Spaniards  yielded,  perhaps  convinced  that  an  unshak¬ 
able  faith  in  their  cause  inspired  the  patriots  to  irresistible  heroism, 
])erhaps  overwhelmed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  which  had 
befallen  their  forces.  Canterac  himself,  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Spanish  forces,  went  to  the  encampment  of  the  patriots  to  request 
an  honorable  surrender  for  the  remnant  of  his  forces,  which  under  the 
circumstances  w^ere  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  Of  this  treaty  Sucre 
wrote:  “Although  the  position  of  the  enemy  was  such  as  to  expose 
him  to  an  unconditional  surrender,  I  felt  it  incumbent  upon  American 
generosity  to  concede  some  honors  to  the  vanquished,  for  14  years 
victorious  in  Peru.  The  capitulation  was  negotiated  on  the  field  of 
battle  according  to  the  terms  of  the  attached  treaty  w’hich,  as  Your 
K.xcellency  will  see,  provides  for  the  surrender  of  the  survivors  of  the 
Spanish  Army,  the  Peruvian  territory  occupied  by  their  forces  and  all 
garrisons  and  military  stores,  including  the  fortress  of  El  Callao  with 
all  its  supplies  *  ♦  The  Spaniards  do  not  know  w’hich  to 

admire  more,  the  bravery  of  our  troops  in  battle  or  their  calmness  in 
the  steady  and  orderly  retreat  from  the  outskirts  of  Cuzco  to 
Huamanga,  in  which  they  traversed  80  leagues  in  sight  of  the  enemy 
and  engaged  in  frequent  combats.  The  compaign  in  Peru  is  ended; 
her  independence  and  the  peace  of  America  have  been  won  on  this 
battlefield  *  * 

Such  w'as  the  Battle  of  Ayacucho.  The  congress  of  Peni  honored 
Sucre  with  the  illustrious  title  of  Grand  Marshal  of  Ayacucho  and 
that  of  Colombia  presented  him  a  gold  sword.  With  all  the  vehemence 
of  his  patriotic  fervor  and  characteristic  generosity,  Bolivar,  who 
found  pleasure  in  extolling  the  merits  of  others  and  belittling  his 
share  in  the  achievements  of  that  glorious  war,  said  of  Sucre  a  few^ 
months  after  the  battle  had  been  fought:  “Posterity  will  represent 
Sucre  with  Pichincha  and  Potosl  at  his  feet,  bearing  aloft  the  cradle 
of  Manco-Capac  and  contemplating  the  chains  of  Peru,  sundered  by 
his  sword.” 

Sucre  continued  his  triumphal  march  into  Upper  Peru  where 
Olaneta,  disregarding  the  orders  of  his  superiors  and  blind  to  reason, 
insisted  on  prolonging  a  futile  war.  But  Olaneta  was  not  to  succeed  in 
his  rash  undertaking.  Exasperated  by  a  rebellion  of  part  of  his 
troops,  he  marched  to  subdue  the  insurrection  and  was  killed  in  the 
encounter.  Their  morale  shattered,  the  troops  surrendered  and 
Upper  Peru  was  free.  One  of  the  trophies  of  this  campaign  was  the 
royal  banner  which  Pizarro  had  carried  300  years  before  in  the  con- 
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quest  of  Peru.  On  the  Andean  heights  where  this  proud  banner  once 
waved,  the  hero  of  Ayacucho  raised  the  flag  of  the  Republic,  a  symbol 
of  the  changes  made  by  Providence  in  the  life  of  nations  to  fiflfill  the 
law  that  justice  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  human  progress. 

The  independence  of  the  five  Provinces  of  Upper  Peru  was  solemnly 
proclaimed  and  the  name  Bolivia  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
which  had  been  convoked  by  Sucre  so  that  the  people  of  the  nation 
might  decide  its  destiny.  The  Liberator  was  proclaimed  President 
for  such  time  as  he  might  live  in  the  Republic  and  Sucre  was  delegated 
to  take  immediate  charge  of  the  administration,  but  the  First  Consti¬ 
tutional  Congress,  which  met  in  1826,  issued  a  decree  placing  the 
e.xecutive  power  in  his  hands  for  life.  This  honor  he  refused,  accepting 
the  presidency  for  two  years  only,  and  to  even  that  he  agreed  only 
for  the  sake  of  organizing  affairs  for  the  public  good,  to  which  he 
subordinated  his  own  renown  and  happiness.  “It  can  not  be  said  too 
often  in  honor  of  that  eminent  Venezuelan,”  writes  a  distinguished 
historian,  “that  his  modesty  and  unselfishness  led  him  to  regard  his 
almost  unanimous  election  to  the  presidency  and  unanimous  confirma¬ 
tion  by  Congress  as  insufficient  to  justify  any  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution.  Such  a  violation  he  considered  the  conferring  of  the 
Chief  Magistracy  upon  a  foreigner  who,  thanks  to  the  prestige  of 
victory  and  authority,  might  be  thought  to  have  promoted  his  own 
political  aggrandizement  in  the  land  where  his  soldiers  were  still 
quartered.  The  moderation  which  characterized  his  short  incum¬ 
bency  and  the  punctiliousness  Avith  which  he  fulfilled  his  voluntary 
promise  are  proofs  that  these  were  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.” 

Sucre  was  occupied  in  making  arrangements  for  the  repatriation  of 
the  Colombian  Army,  a  proof  to  the  neighboring  countries  and  the 
malcontents  at  home  of  the  pacific  and  patriotic  character  of  his 
administration,  when  there  occurred  that  unfortunate  uprising  which 
filled  his  soul  with  bitterness.  It  takes  more  than  heroism  to  endure 
injustice,  treason,  and  ingratitude;  one  must  be,  as  Sucre  w'as,  a 
philosopher  as  well.  Rising  above  human  frailty,  he  resigned  his 
political  office  ^^ith  the  same  ease  mth  which  he  had  ungirt  his  sword 
when  war  was  over.  At  peace  with  himself,  he  returned  home  after 
an  absence  of  sLx  years  spent  in  liberating  Peni,  creating  Bolivia,  and 
ending  the  war  of  American  independence. 

The  Congress  of  1830,  in  which  Sucre  represented  Ecuador,  honored 
him  Avith  the  presidency  of  that  assembly  of  distinguished  citizens  of 
the  Great  Republic.  Shortly  thereafter  he  was  appointed  head  of  the 
delegation  which  conferred  AAith  Venezuelan  commissioners  as  to  the 
best  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  Colombia.*  In  the  discharge  of 
these  duties  Sucre  gave  new  proof  of  his  profound  political  foresight 
and  the  unselfishness  which  characterized  all  his  public  life.  He  dealt 

*  “  La  Oran  Colombia,"  consisting  ol  Colombia,  Venetuela,  and  Ecuador. 
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a  death  blow  to  the  misuse  of  military  power  when  he  proposed  that 
“all  generals  who  had  held  the  offices  of  President,  Vice  President, 
minister,  or  other  high  rank  in  any  of  the  States  constituting  the  pro¬ 
posed  federation  be  automatically  excluded  from  the  two  highest  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  for  a  specified 
ntimber  of  years.”  This  sensible  proposal  was  rejected,  but  it  testifies 
to  the  personality  of  Sucre  during  the  whole  of  his  eventful  life: 
Sincerely  patriotic,  frank,  definite,  outspoken,  and  entirely  devoid  of 
personal  ambition.  Unsuccessfid  in  his  endeavors,  Sucre  returned  to 
Congress  to  labor  once  more  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  in  those 
difficult  days  of  discord  and  intrigue  which  tested  the  patriotism  of 
Colombia’s  most  eminent  citizens.  Despite,  or  perhaps  because  of, 
his  impartial  and  conciliatory  efforts  to  bring  peace  and  stability  to  the 
nation,  Sucre  became  an  object  of  hatred  to  all  those  who  were  fighting 
to  promote  personal  ambitions,  a  hatred  which  was  to  cost  America 
one  of  her  greatest  men. 

It  was  daybreak  on  June  4,  1830.  Sucre  was  passing  through  the 
mountains,  his  heart  heavy  with  the  misfortunes  of  Colombia,  com¬ 
forted  only  by  the  knowledge  that  he  had  fidfilled  his  duty  by  personal 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  justice  and  the  welfare  of  his  people.  A  volley 
suddenly  reverberated  through  the  forest,  and  the  hero  of  American 
independence  fell,  basely  assassinated. 

The  greatness  of  a  hero  is  not  most  tndy  preserved  for  posterity  in 
marble  or  bronze,  but  rather  in  the  remembrance  of  noble  deeds  and 
the  patterns  of  virtue  bequeathed  to  generation  after  generation. 
Neither  statues  nor  letters  of  gold  are  needed  to  glorify  the  name  of 
Sucre,  which  is  as  immortal  as  the  Andes,  and  will  be  revered  as  long 
as  mankind  pays  homage  to  talent,  valor,  probity,  generosity,  and 
clemency.  By  the  exercise  of  every  virtue  which  ennobles  and  elevates 
a  man,  a  soldier,  and  a  patriot,  Sucre  not  only  exalted  his  country  but 
humanity  as  well.  May  his  memory  be  blessed  by  the  nations  loving 
liberty  and  justice  and  his  example  followed,  that  right  may  prevail 
and  the  Republic  live  forever! 


BOLIVAR  AND  SUCRE 

By  Dr,  Jos£  Rafael  Bustamante  '■ 

SUCRE,  the  Washington  of  South  America,  stands  out  in  bold  relief 
I  among  the  many  heroes  of  the  wars  of  independence  because  of 
the  moderation,  noble  proportions,  and  harmony  of  his  character. 
Inflamed  by  the  heroic  impulse,  other  leaders,  ardent  and  uncontrolled, 
reacted  violently  to  the  rude  assault  of  events  and  the  fatal  demands 

>  Ecuadoraan  diplomat  and  essayist. 
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of  the  struggle  and  were  overwhelmed  by  the  chaos  of  those  social  and 
historical  conditions  in  which  all  barriers  were  destroyed  and  all 
scruples  swept  away.  But  one  man  still  maintains  his  place,  thanks 
to  his  consistent  character,  still  sharply  defined  and  untarnished  by 
the  judgment  of  the  years,  a  man  whose  deeds,  always  forceful  and 
effective,  were  guided  by  the  precepts  of  honor,  the  principles  of 
ethics,  the  requirements  of  prudence,  and  the  dictates  of  chivalry. 

In  delineating  the  figure  of  Sucre,  one  should  compare  him  with  the 
Liberator,  not  only  because  the  two  complemented  each  other  in  the 
War  of  Independence,  but  also  because  it  is  especially  interesting  to 
contrast  the  tempestuous  nature  of  Bolivar  with  the  thoughtful  and 
restrained  temperament  which  moderated  and  calmed  it. 

Every  one  recognizes  in  Bolivar  the  greatness  of  genius,  every  one 
admires  his  heroic  and  awe-inspiring  qualities,  his  piercing  and  all- 
embracing  vision,  the  manifold  aspects  of  his  mind  and  achievement. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  when  one  contemplates  beside  this  exalted 
genius  that  wise,  gifted,  energetic,  loveable  man,  who  so  well  coordi¬ 
nated  his  many  talents;  when  one  sets  beside  the  driving  force  of  the 
one  the  controlled  strength  of  the  other,  one  can  not  but  be  drawn 
to  Sucre  by  his  very  humanness  and  by  his  admirable  ability  for 
directing  affairs,  even  the  most  difficult  military  matters,  with  so 
much  skill  and  tact  that  the  desired  outcome  appeared  to  be  natural 
and  spontaneous. 

Sucre  was  merciful,  gentle,  calm.  Bolivar  intimidated  and  over¬ 
awed;  one  divined  him  to  be  ruthless  in  crushing  men  and  things 
while  executing  his  purposes  and  realizing  his  destiny.  Sucre,  that 
elect  spirit,  w'as  perhaps  incapable  of  forcing  men  or  events  to  work  a 
miracle  of  themselves;  instead,  his  was  the  preeminently  human  func¬ 
tion  of  correcting  and  molding  to  his  purpose  acts  of  genius  and 
natural  events. 

On  notable  occasions  Sucre  stood  out  because  of  his  influence  in 
tempering  the  asperities  of  the  times,  now  calming  the  passions  of  the 
Liberator,  all  too  inclined  to  be  imperious  and  absolute,  now  trying  to 
soften  the  fate  of  the  vanquished,  now  bringing  order  into  the  army 
and  bending  his  skill  and  good  judgment  to  achieve  definite  successes. 

He  it  was  who  drafted  and  celebrated  the  treaty  for  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  barbarous  “war  to  the  death”;  b}' 
his  opportune  and  tactful  intervention  he  succeeded  in  saving  General 
Marino  from  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Piar — whose  death,  observes 
Villanueva,  could  also  have  been  prevented  if  intervention  had  been 
made  on  his  behalf  by  a  man  like  Sucre,  endowed  with  courage,  pru¬ 
dence,  authority,  and  eloquence,  and  firmly  holding  the  even  scales 
of  Justice.  Wisely  and  perspicaciously  he  refused  the  life  presidency 
of  Bolivia  which  the  Liberator  insistently  tried  to  establish  and  which 
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was  repeatedly  offered  to  Sucre — he  understood  how  erroneous  is  the 
belief  that  the  harsh  hand  of  despotism  is  indispensable  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  nations,  especially  when  young  and  rebellious;  he  preserved 
the  sovereignty  of  Bolivia,  devoting  his  whole  heart  and  soul  to  this 
cause  and  finally  overcoming  the  indecision  of  Bolfvar  himself. 

And  in  his  campaigns  in  Ecuador  and  Peru,  what  skill  Sucre  dis¬ 
played  in  recruiting  armies,  organizing  and  training  them ;  what  con¬ 
fidence  in  planning  the  campaigns;  what  resolution  in  leading  the 
troops  to  victory!  And  in  governing  who,  even  to-day,  can  surpass 
him  in  judgment,  in  liberal  and  democratic  spirit,  in  administrative 
ability,  in  patriotic  self-abnegation,  in  high  regard  for  all  liberties  and 
human  rights? 

Such  were  Sucre’s  virtues  and  traits  of  character  that  it  seemed 
impossible  that  they  should  have  developed  in  the  atmosphere  of 
those  times.  Without  disregarding  reality,  but  wisely  molding 
circumstances  to  his  purpose,  he  never  ceased  to  be  an  upright  and 
self-controlled  man,  an  unselfish  patriot.  “He  was  the  scourge  of 
disorder,’’  said  Bolivar,  when  disorder  was  the  rule. 

He  was  disinterested  in  the  midst  of  unbridled  ambition,  gentle 
in  the  midst  of  cruelty  and  vainglory,  loyal  to  the  Liberator  when 
others  were  deriding,  denying,  and  forsaking  him  or  tempting  him 
with  a  dictatorship  or  the  magnificence  of  a  monarchy.  Sucre  was, 
indeed,  the  very  incarnation  of  reason  and  fair-mindedness. 

In  the  unsullied  perfection  of  a  character  maintaining  its  serenity 
notwithstanding  its  passionate  devotion  to  liberty,  Sucre  seems  one 
of  the  heroes  nurtured  in  the  harmonious  culture  of  Hellas.  His 
personality  gains  in  beauty  by  contrast  with  the  times  and  with  his 
associates,  and  is  enhanced  by  the  sweetness  of  soul  that  he  preserved 
among  so  many  difficulties  and  vicissitudes.  Admirable  indeed  was 
the  marvelous  spirit  of  that  happy  warrior  who  was  dazzled  neither 
by  glory  nor  by  fortune  and  who  always  betrayed  a  certain  scornful 
detachment  from  the  honors  and  pomp  surrounding  him. 

The  heart  of  a  philosopher  underneath  his  military  genius;  a  serene 
Platonic  outlook  which  vanquished  the  worries  unavoidable  in  a  life 
devoted  to  varied  and  turbulent  activities;  a  sublimity  of  moral  con¬ 
cepts  which  purged  the  political  corruption  of  frenzied  nations;  a 
never-ceasing  desire  for  solitude  and  retirement,  for  a  life  of  peace  in 
the  midst  of  the  tumultuous  grandeur  which  was  the  reward  of  his 
talents — these  dwelt,  perhaps,  in  the  secret  depths  of  Sucre’s  being. 
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The  new  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  the 
United  States 


THE  NEW  MINISTER  OF  THE  DOMINICAN 
.  REPUBLIC,  DR.  RAFAEL  BRACHE 


Dr,  Rafael  Brache,  newly  designated  to  represent  the  Dominican 
Republic  near  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  White  House  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  on  April  24,  1930. 

On  placing  his  letters  of  credence  in  the  hands  of  President  Hoover, 
Doctor  Brache  spoke  in  part  as  follows; 

My  Government,  which  has  followed  with  lively  interest  the  effective  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  policy  of  international  cordiality  which  Your  Excellency’s  adminis¬ 
tration  has  been  sincerely  engaged  in  stimulating,  preferentially  with  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Caribbean,  declares  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  through  my  humble 
agency,  that  this  intelligent  and  noble  labor  has  obtained  for  your  great  people 
and  for  your  illustrious  name  this  precious  conquest — greater  esteem  and  greater 
confidence  among  the  peoples  of  Latin  America. 

Under  the  auspices  of  such  an  encouraging  prospect  for  my  diplomatic  efforts, 
it  is  pleasing  to  me  to  state  to  you  furthermore  that  I  bring  express  instructions 
from  my  Government  to  cultivate  with  painstaking  care  and  loyal  devotion  the 
very  cordial  relations  of  friendship  which  exist  between  our  two  countries,  and 
to  express  to  you  the  great  admiration  and  sincere  sympathy  of  the  Dominican 
people  for  your  great  Nation. 

To  these  words  President  Hoover  made  cordial  response,  saying  in 
part: 

It  likewise  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  receive  the  autograph  letter  which  you 
have  presented  from  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
informing  me  of  his  assumption  of  the  duties  of  that  high  office.  I  shall  be 
grateful  if  you  will  convey  to  him  in  my  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  people  and 
Government  of  the  United  States  an  expression  of  friendship  and  of  our  earnest 
wish  that  he  may  fulfill  to  his  owm  satisfaction  and  that  of  the  Dominican  people 
the  important  task  he  has  assumed. 

The  statements  which  you  have  l>een  pleased  to  make  concerning  the  efforts  of 
this  Government  in  behalf  of  international  good  will  are  most  gratifying.  Such 
a  labor  only  attains  its  fullest  effectiveness  when  it  is  reciprocal,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  profound  satisfaction  to  me  to  observe  during  the  tour  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  to  which  you  have  alluded,  a  sincere  cordiality  and  earnest  desire  for  inter¬ 
national  amity  and  cooperation  among  the  Governments  of  this  continent. 

The  new  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Moca  July  8,  1888. 
His  parents,  however,  soon  transferred  their  residence  to  La  Vega, 
where  he  commenced  his  early  education,  continuing  through  the 
normal  school. 

In  1909,  when  only  21  years  of  age,  he  began  his  public  career  as 
chairman  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  La  Vega,  and  five  years  later, 
in  1914,  was  elected  to  the  Constitutional  Assembly.  Moving  sub- 
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sequently  to  Santo  Domingo,  he  became  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  of  the  National  Bank.  He  was  at  that  time  owner  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  daily  newspapers  El  Sigh  and  El  Tiempo,  both  of  which 
became,  under  his  able  direction,  important  factors  in  the  journalistic 
world. 

In  1915  Doctor  Brache  was  appointed  consul  general  in  London, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  promoted  to  be  chai^6  d’affaires  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  that  capital.  During  the  administration  of 
President  Vicini-Burgos  he  was  director  general  of  immigration,  and 
in  1924  was  elected  to  the  National  Congress  as  representative  from 
the  Province  of  La  Vega.  In  1925  he  represented  his  country  as 
delegate  to  the  Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  which 
assembled  in  Washington  and  in  Ottawa,  and  the  next  year  he 
served  in  the  same  capacity  at  Paris. 

Doctor  Brache,  accompanied  by  his  charming  wife,  Sehora  Dona 
Dolores  Bernard  de  Brache,  made  the  trip  from  Santo  Domingo  to 
the  United  States  in  one  of  the  planes  of  the  aerial  fleet  now  operating 
so  successfully  between  several  capitals  of  this  hemisphere. 


CHILE’S  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 


By  Lucy  L.  W.  Wilson,  Ph.  D. 

Principal,  South  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls  ' 


Every  experience,  no  matter  how  intellectual,  how  spiritual,  how 
I  exalted,  must  include  the  physical  as  one  conditioning  element. 
The  recent  remarkable  educational  and  social  revolution  in  Chile  is  a 
direct  response  to  its  extraordinary  geography,  its  unusual  people. 

Chile  stretches  out  3,000  miles  along  the  Pacific  coast,  as  far  as 
from  Alaska  to  Southern  Me.xico,  from  the  hot,  dry  desert  to  the  cold 
tundra.  But  it  is  very  narrow,  only  90  miles  on  an  average.  Never¬ 
theless,  two  mountain  ranges  parallel  the  sea.  Between  them  are 
the  high  pampas  of  the  north,  rich  in  nitrates  and  copper.  Farther 
south,  a  beautiful  rich,  fertile  valley  occupies  central  Chile.  Here, 
in  a  fifth  of  the  total  area  reside  four-fifths  of  the  population.  Here 
grow  all  the  grains  and  vegetables  and  fruits  of  California  and  more 
besides.  Here  one  gets  the  spur  of  the  changing  seasons  with  cool 
nights,  even  in  summer,  and  much  sunshine,  productive  of  health¬ 
giving  vitamins,  even  in  winter.  Small  wonder  that  teachers  and 
children  both  are  bursting  with  vitality.  Still  farther  south,  coal, 
lumber,  and  pasture  lands  add  their  wealth  to  the  nation. 

Chile,  with  desert  on  the  north,  the  high  Andes  on  the  east,  and  the 
Pacific  on  the  west  and  south,  is  potentially  an  island.  All  its  life 
forms  exhibit  the  segregating  tendency  of  an  island — the  peculiar 
and  indelible  stamp  of  intense  nationalism.  In  consequence,  the 
people,  product  of  many  races,  are  unified,  homogeneous.  Some  of 
the  original  Spanish  conquistadores,  to  whom  flocked  the  adventurous 
of  many  nations,  took  to  themselves  Indian  wives — Araucanians 
imconquered  and  unconquerable.  Later  their  descendants  and  those 
of  unmixed  European  strain  assimilated  easily  the  immigrants  who 
came  to  them  slowly  from  other  lands — Spain,  Germany,  the  British 
Isles,  France,  Switzerland.  “You  are  German,”  said  I  to  flaxen¬ 
haired  Dr.  Cora  Mayer.  “No;  Chilean,”  she  answered.  “But  my 
father  was  German.” 

Chile  is  insulated,  not  isolated.  One  must  not  forget  that  from  it 
radiate  three  international  railroads,  many  steamship  lines,  and  two 
world  air  routes — one  to  Europe,  the  other  to  North  America. 
Accessibility,  an  adventuring,  wayfaring  spirit,  both  island  char¬ 
acteristics,  belong  rightfully  to  Chilean  psychology. 

■  In  1929  Doctor  Wilson  spent  several  months  in  Chile,  having  been  engaged  by  the  Government  to  direct 
a  Dalton  experimental  school  for  girls. 
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THE  FEDERICO  ERRAZURIZ  SCHOOL,  SANTIAGO 
A  primary  school  for  boys. 

doors  to  {rraduates  of  the  elementar}-  schools.  In  consequence,  the 
element arA"  schools  have  been  teaching  only  those  with  no  knowledge 
of,  no  desire  nor  hope  for,  more  than  primary'  education.  In  point  of 
fact,  in  the  past  they  have  really  educated  only  a  small  number  even 
of  these.  For,  on  the  basis  of  standardized  examinations,  usually 
only  about  half  of  the  first  grade,  even,  were  promoted  to  the  second, 
with  heavy  mortality  all  along  the  line.  In  the  sixth  grade  of  the 
school  of  w'hich  I  had  charge,  a  full  third  of  the  class  w'as  three  or  more 
years  in  retard,  and  yet  many  of  the  10  year-olds  were  markedly 
intelligent. 

Since  1925,  Chile,  newly  democratic,  with  characteristic  initiative, 
courage,  and  vigor,  has  been  wrestling  with  the  basic  problem  of 
more  and  better  education  for  all  of  her  children. 


Of  course,  this  nation  has  not  hesitated  to  go  far  afield  in  her 
search  for  creative  education;  of  course,  she  will  first  assimilate 
whatever  she  adapts  and  adopts. 
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THE  OLD  PROGRAM 


For  two  generations,  under  German  tutelage,  Chile  has  been  content 
with  a  dual  educational  program.  She  has  been  giving  excellent 
secondary"  and  university  education  to  the  classes,  while  the  ele- 
mentarx’  schools,  inadequate  in  number  and  in  quality,  have  been 
the  only  opportunity  for  the  masses.  The  liceos  (high  schools)  long 
ago  added  preparatorx'  classes,  reaching  steadily  downward,  with  the 
early  teaching  of  a  foreign  language.  This  effectively  closed  their 
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AN  educational  REVOLUTION 

The  program  (1928-1930)  includes  the  building  of  some  600  new 
and  modern  primary  schools,  in  addition  to  the  complete  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  curricula,  of  the  courses  of  study,  and  of  the  teaching 
methods  of  elementary  and  normal  schools. 

Intensely  but  not  ignorantly  patriotic,  wanting  for  Chile  the  best 
that  exists  in  the  world,  the  Government  has  been  sending  yearly 
some  10  to  30  able  teachers  and  students  to  study  education  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  In  1928,  in  addition,  a  magnificent  plan  was 
formulated  for  experimental  and  model  schools  and  classes,  which 


Courtcs>’  of  Inupecci^n  General  de  Arquiteetuia  de  Chile 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL  AT  TALAOANTE 
One  of  the  newer  Chilean  schooLs,  aecommodating  160  pupils. 


began  to  function  effectively  early  in  1929.  These  are  bringing 
education  right  to  the  doorsteps  of  Chilean  educators. 

There  are  now  two  types  of  experimental  schools.  The  one,  tem¬ 
porary,  is  manned  with  foreign  directors  working  with  Chilean 
teachers  and  for  Chilean  children.  The  other,  permanent,  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  ablest  Chileans  available,  dominated  by  the 
desire  to  assimilate  and  adopt  any  useful  educational  technique, 
regardless  of  its  origin,  at  the  same  time  adapting  and  correlating  it 
to  Chilean  needs  and  to  Chilean  conditions. 

TEMPORARY  KXPERI.MENTAL  SCHOOLS 


Foreign  educational  advisers  from  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the 
United  States  have  been  demonstrating  the  detail  and  the  advantages 
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of  the  Kerschensteiner,  the  Decroly,  and  the  Dalton  plans,  as  well 
as  the  Vineland  methods  for  children  of  low  mentality.  These  exper¬ 
imental  schools  are  located  in  Santiago.  They  are  constantly 
visited,  under  Government  organization,  by  large  numbers  of  teachers 
from  all  over  Chile.  For  example,  last  December,  Valparaiso  sent 
up  several  hundred  teachers  for  a  three  days’  visit.  This  necessitated 
elaborate  planning,  so  that  they  might  see  everything,  with  not  more 
than  .30  at  a  time  in  any  single  school.  In  addition,  demonstration 
exhibits  and  demonstration  teachers  are  sent  to  more  distant  centers. 
An  excellent  interpretation  of  Decroly  ideals  and  Decroly  techniipie 
reached  some  21  different  centers  last  November  and  December. 

The  teachers  for  these  schools  were  selected  with  great  care. 
More  than  400  were  recommended  from  all  over  Chile  by  their 
superior  oflicers.  To  them  was  given  a  group  intelligence  test  (our 
national  test,  translated  and  adapted).  This  reduced  their  number 
to  about  200.  They  were  then  offered  the  opportunity  in  the  capital 
for  summer  study  of  modern  psychology  and  modern  education. 
Finally,  an  eligible  list  of  80  was  prepared,  from  which  the  first  50 
teachers  for  the  experimental  schools  were  selected. 

I  have  never  encountered  anywhere  a  faculty  more  vigorous,  more 
able,  more  earnest,  more  adaptable,  more  hard  working,  than  that  of 
the  Dalton  School  in  Chile.  They  demanded  two  faculty  meetings  a 
week,  and  greedily  accepted  two  English  lessons.  These  four  weekly 
meetings  were  scheduled  from  4  to  5  p.  m.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
went  merrily  on,  usually,  until  6  p.  m. 

In  every  way  the  Chilean  Government  has  been  most  generous  to 
the  foreign  advisers.  The  Minister  of  Education  said  to  all  of  us, 
“Ask  for  whatever  you  want;  it  will  be  given  you.”  In  other  words, 
we  were  given  rope  enough  to  hang  ourselves,  or  water  in  which  to 
swim  to  real  success.  One  consequence  of  this  challenge  is  that 
classrooms  are  adequately  and  intelligently  equipped.  Instead  of  the 
stupid  and  unhygienic  nailed-down  desks  to  which  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed,  they  have  devised  the  best  possible  movable  tables.  They 
are  light  but  strong,  about  a  yard  square,  with  an  incurve  on  each 
side  to  fit  the  body,  and  a  full-sized  shelf  underneath  for  books.  ^All 
corners  are  rounded.  Both  tables  and  chairs  are  of  various  heigKts 
toTit  the^needTTTf  pupils.  Only  three  children  sit  at  a  table,  lest  a 
fourth  cast  an  undesirable  shadow. 

The  walls  are  lined  with  low,  easily  accessible,  closed-in  shelves, 
definitely  adapted  to  housing  comfortably  a  recreation  library  and 
the  work  of  each  child,  including  his  tools  and  teaching  materials. 
There  are  also  special  sections  for  maps,  wall  pictures,  and  other 
unwieldy  materials. 
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PERMANENT  EXPERIMENTAL  SCHOOLS 

Much  more  important  than  the  experimental  schools  and  classes 
in  the  charge  of  the  foreijjn  advisers  are  the  permanent  experimental 
schools  under  the  direction  of  Chileans.  In  these  schools  is  now  being 
developed  the  new  education  for  new  Chile,  for  which  educators  have 
been  intelligently  and  ardently  longing  and  dreaming  and  working. 
The  primary  function  of  these  schools  is  to  submit  to  wider  experi¬ 
mentation  whatever  seems  worth  while  in  foreign  educational  methods 
and  plans,  “to  capture  gradually  those  aspects  of  different  systems 
that  can  he  assimilated  into  a  harmonious  whole,  responsive  to  our 
national  necessities.” 


<1 
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A  SCHOOL  PATIO 


Patio  of  the  model  school  connected  with  the  Nufiez  Normal  School.  Experimental  clas.ses  are  conducted 
on  the  Decroly  (Grades  1  and  2)  and  Kerschensteincr  (Grade  3)  plans. 


Among  the  permanent  experiments  are  schools  for  adults,  for  a 
rural  community,  a  home  school  for  the  homeless,  an  open-air  school 
for  the  anaemic  and  tuberculous,  and  the  city  experimental  school  of 
Santiago. 

The  latter  is  housed  in  a  new  building  large  enough  to  permit  at 
least  three  classes  for  each  grade  of  work.  The  building  is  beautiful 
and  well  planned.  Not  only  are  there  well-equipped  laboratory  class¬ 
rooms,  workshops,  an  auditorium,  a  library,  a  museum,  gardens, 
gymnasiums,  a  swimming  pool,  but  also  a  paidometric  laboratory,  a 
laboratory  for  vocational  guidance,  a  statistical  bureau,  and  a  depart¬ 
ment  for  research.  At  present  this  school  is  investigating  for  evalui 
tion,  adaptation,  and  adoption  the  theories  of  Clapar^e,  Ferri^re,  aij 
others,  and  American  schemes  for  educational  and  vocational 
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ance,  in  addition  to  tlio  welter  of  methods  and  plans  in  proeess  of 
demonstration  in  the  temporary  e.\|)erimental  schools. 

Kducation  in  ('Idle  is  still  hifrhly  centralized,  hut  it  is  not  hide- 
hound.  For  example,  the  fact  that  the  authorities  were  experiment¬ 
ing!  with  evening!  classes  for  adult  illiterates  did  not  prevent  them 
from  accepting!  and  developing  at  the  same  time  the  Society  of  Little 
Teachers.  The  “little  teachers”  are  younj!  boys  who  are  encouraged 
(with  money)  to  liquidate  the  illiteracy  of  their  parents  and  neigh¬ 
bors — not  more  than  five  altogether — under  helpful  direction.  In 
three  years  illiteracy  has  been  reduced  from  60  to  20  per  cent,  and 
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A  SCHOOL  HUS 
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the  fight  against  it  continues  vigorously.  In  1929,  for  example,  the 
classes  for  illiterates  increased  to  550  from  30  in  1928. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

In  the  old  days  the  normal  schools  required  for  admission  only 
graduation  from  the  6-year  elementarj"  school.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  Chilean  children  did  not  and  do  not  now  go  to 
school  until  7,  that  elimination  from  the  grades  was  and  is  extraor¬ 
dinarily  high,  that  compulsorj’  education  has  never  been  enforced. 
Those  who  survive  to  the  end,  therefore,  must  possess  much  courage, 
some  learning,  and  a  strong  desire  to  learn.  Most  normal  schools 
give  their  students  room  and  board;  nevertheless,  few  of  the  socially 
fit  elect  to  enter.  Instead  they  seek  the  six  years’  additional 
education  in  a  liceo.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  learn  that  one 
of  the  first  of  the  many  revolutionary  details  in  organization  was  to 
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raise  the  standard  of  admission,  rejecting  as  unfit  some  two  hundred 
normal  pupils  and  about  forty  teachers  already  in  these  schools. 
\ow,  all  normal  schools  require  some  secondary  education  for  admis¬ 
sion,  although  only  the  city  normal  schools  at  present  reipiire 
graduation. 

Late  in  1929  the  control  of  the  normal  schools  was  transferred  from 
the  department  of  primary  education  to  the  University  of  Chile. 
Dr.  Luis  Tirapegui,  chief  of  that  division,  has  e.xpressed  the  belief 
that  the  dependent  schools  should  he  model,  not  practice,  schools; 
that  in  addition  to  hoard  and  room  each  normal-school  student 
ought  to  receive  a  small  stipend  to  cover  other  necessary  expenses, 
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A  DALTON  E.Xl’EKlMENTAL  SCHOOL 

Sciena'  laboratory  for  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  made's.  All  elassroom.s  in  the  ex|)rriinental  schools  have 
been  flth'd  with  this  type  of  furniture. 

and  that  the  four  years’  course  ought  to  be  of  college  quality,  in 
spite  of  its  different  objectives. 

One  of  the  normal  schools,  in  Chilian,  under  a  very  able  principal, 
is  successfidly  putting  special  emphasis  on  the  right  preparation  of 
niral  teachers,  that  they  may  be  real  community  leaders.  The  trend 
in  all  schools  is’ toward  broad  cultural  experience  and  a  philosophical 
conception  of  life,  to  which  must  be  added  specialized  teaching  tech¬ 
niques.  In  Santiago,  there  are  three  normal  schools — two  for  women 
and  one  for  men.  In  all  of  them  there  is  adequate  emphasis  on 
cultural  background  and  physical  and  mental  hygiene,  as  well  as  on 
teaching  skill,  techniques,  and  methods  of  various  kinds.  Their 
laboratories  are  remarkably  well  equipped  and  up  to  date.  I  was 
much  impressed,  in  one  of  the  nonnal  schools  for  women,  w'ith  the 
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quality  of  their  well-tlocumeiited  theses  and  the  wealth  of  teachinji 
materials — maps,  charts,  models — with  which  each  student  had 
equipped  herself.  These  graduates  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  Chile, 
oftenest,  probably,  to  schools  with  no  teaching  e<|uipment.  One  felt 
that  under  their  direction  the  desert  would  bloom.  Kxcept  in  Lenin¬ 
grad,  in  the  college  for  training  ofhcei’s,  particidarly  the  section  for 
training  ofiicer-teachers,  1  have  never  seen  a  better  scheme  for  the 
adequate  training  of  teachers  to  help  them  toward  real  community 
leadership. 

EXPERIMENTAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

There  are  a  hundred  liceos  in  Chile,  all  excellent  schools,  according 
to  German  pre-war  standards.  No  longer  are  they  content  with  their 
high  scholastic  accomplishment.  At  the  beginning  of  1930  a  council 
w'as  organized  to  plan  for  experimental  high  schools  in  connection 
with  the  Imtitnto  Pedagogico,  the  teachers  college  of  the  University  of 
Chile.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Mann,  formerly  of  Jena,  director  of  the  Instituto; 
Don  Enrique  Marshall,  director  of  secondarj'  education;  and  the  two 
directors  of  the  practice  liceos  now  connected  with  the  Instituto, 
Senor  Carlos  Silva  and  Senorita  Marta  Sudy,  in  charge  of  the  new 
undertaking,  began  by  looking  for  a  location,  with  sufficient  land  for 
large  gardens  to  afford  abundant  opportunity  for  practical  work. 
The  new  schools — one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls — will  be  organized 
to  give  six  years  of  secondary  education,  with  anexos  to  give  two  years 
of  preparatory  education.  They  “will  not  imitate  any  foreign  model 
unless  they  are  first  conxdnced  that  it  will  yield  the  highest  values  to 
the  necessities  of  Chilean  education,”  says  the  council. 

To  diminish  the  number  of  teachers  to  whom  the  students  must 
report  wall  be  their  first  refonn.  Instead  of  ten  or  more,  they  expect 
to  limit  the  number  to  four  for  each  year  of  the  course.  This  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  giving  each  teacher  at  least  two  subjects — for 
example,  science  and  mathematics,  drawing  and  manual  work, 
Spanish  and  social  science,  foreign  languages.  The  teachers  will  not 
be  allowed  to  teach  elsewhere.  All  their  educational  activities  must 
be  at  the  service  of  the  experimental  liceos.  They  will  be  expected 
to  take  part  in  all  social  functions,  in  sports,  in  parents’  meetings, 
and  most  especially  in  all  discussions  of  new  roads  to  learning  and 
of  modifications  of  the  old. 

The  new  schools  will  be  genuine  activity  schools,  conducted  in  the 
open  air  as  much  as  possible.  Special  emphasis  will  be  put  on  physical 
education.  This  will  not  be  confined  to  the  daily  15  minutes  of 
gymnasium  practice,  but  will  function  in  excursions,  in  garden  work, 
in  all  open-air  classes. 

There  will  be  a  laboratory  for  experimental  psychology,  with 
apparatus  for  anthropometric  measurements  and  tests  of  all  kinds 
under  the  direction  of  Doctor  Tirapegui,  and  there  will  be  a  definite 
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program  for  educational  guidance,  with  especial  attention  to  mental 
hygiene. 

Can  enough  well-prepared  high-school  teachers  willing  and  able  to 
teach  more  than  a  single  subject  be  obtained?  Willing  and  able  to 
give  all  their  time  and  thought  and  skill  to  the  evolution  of  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  within  and  without  the  school,  to  give  themselves 
unreservedly  to  the  creation  of  a  child-centered  high  school?  My 
guess  is  yes,  at  least  as  long  as  the  elan  of  the  revolution  continues. 

educational  and  vocational  guidance 

Fortunately,  Chile  has  begun  to  study  the  difficult  problem  of 
light  educational  and  vocational  guidance  before  her  schools  are 


A  domestic  science  class 

Oirls  of  the  Javiera  Carrera  School  in  Santiago  ac(iuirc  exi>erienee  in  purchasing  foods  by  visits  to  the 

markets  of  the  city. 


flooded — as,  hopefully,  soon  they  will  be — with  more  than  a  hundred 
different  intelligences  and  with  57  or  more  varieties  of  each  intelligence 
quotient. 

No  single  incident  of  my  stay  in  Chile  helped  me  better  to  under¬ 
stand  her  educational  revolution,  better  to  make  a  hopeful  prognosis  of 
its  future,  than  my  part  in  its  first  concrete  experiment  in  guidance. 

After  I  had  discovered  the  enormous  overage  in  each  grade  of  the 
Dalton  school  in  my  charge,  I  visited  other  schools  and  found  every¬ 
where  the  same  conditions.  In  reporting  this  to  my  chief,  he  capped 
my  story  by  telling  me  that  it  was  practically  universal  in  Chile. 
He  agreed  with  me  that  the  cause  was  the  acceptance  by  the  teachers 
of  the  results  obtained  from  examinations  imposed  by  the  inspectors 
(district  superintendents)  from  the  first  grade  up.  The  cure?  To 
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tell  the  teachers,  said  I,  to  promote,  regardless  of  marks,  every  child, 
who,  in  their  opinion,  prohahlj-  would  be  able  to  do  the  work  of  the 
next  grade;  to  give  all  the  teachers  the  opportunity  to  study  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  principles  of  educational  guidance,  using  their  wisdom 
as  fast  as  it  accuimdated;  and  then,  finally,  to  evolve  a  plan  for 
guidance. 

After  much  discussion,  it  was  decided  that  the  city  experimental 
school  (for  boys)  should  experiment  with  vocational  guidance;  we, 
with  educational  guidance;  and  that  when  both  of  us  were  ready, 
there  should  be  a  joint  conference  in  the  office  of  Sehor  Riquelme, 
director  of  the  department  of  primaiy  education,  with  the  chief  of  the 
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A  GROUP  OF  CHILEAN  TEACHERS  AT  LUNCHEON  IN  A  SCHOOL  PATIO 

technical  division,  Sehor  Martin  Bunster,  and  one  of  his  assistants, 
Sehor  Donoso. 

After  talking  over  the  problem  with  the  Dalton  faculty,  we  decided 
upon  the  following  program  for  ourselves:  (1)  A  survey  of  the  sixth 
grade  children  to  explore  their  abilities,  their  attitudes,  their  ambi¬ 
tions,  the  familj'  desires  and  economic  position,  visiting  homes  for 
confirmation;  (2)  a  survey  of  post-sixth-grade  educational  and  voca¬ 
tional  opportunities  in  Santiago;  (3)  excursions  with  the  children  to 
these  schools,  factories,  shops,  offices,  and  the  like;  (4)  individual 
conferences  wdth  each  sLxth-grade  child;  (5)  evolution  of  a  school 
program  to  make  the  guidance  a  curricular  activity  for  the  next 
year. 

We  made  a  little  outline  on  which  to  record  our  findings  re  the 
individual  child.  The  home  group,  or  “family,”  of  each  teacher  was 
a  cross-section  of  the  w'hole  school,  so  that  the  teachers  were  actually 
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responsible  for  only  two  or  three  children.  They  became  deeply 
interested,  all  of  them.  Three  of  them  stood  out  as  especially  under¬ 
standing  and  wise.  One  was  made  chairman  of  the  educational  com¬ 
mittee,  the  other  two  of  the  vocational  group.  The  first  result  was 
an  unconscious,  but  an  immediate  curricular  change,  motivated  by  the 
intense  interest  of  children  and  teachers  in  their  investigations. 
Then  followed  actual  placement.  I  shall  never  forget  my  astonish¬ 
ment,  several  weeks  before  the  school  closed,  to  see  five  of  the  children 
whom  I  had  known  only  in  their  dark  blue  school  uniforms  and 
brimmed  velour  hats,  transformed  into  young  ladies,  dressed  in  light- 
colored  costumes,  with  cloche  hats  of  the  same  shade.  Accompanied 
by  two  of  their  teachers,  they  were  being  introduced  as  cadets  into  a 
job  that  they  needed,  but  else  had  not  secured.  I  never  found  out 
where  the  clothes  came  from,  only  that  their  teachers  had  outfitted 
them  for  the  e.xperiment. 

In  our  enthusiasm  over  the  guidance  program  and  its  immediate 
results,  we  quite  forgot  that  w^e  had  been  e.xpected  to  report  on  the 
educational  side  of  guidance  only.  Nevertheless  when  finally  we  met 
for  the  office  conference,  the  real  life  vocational  material  that  had 
been  accumulated  was  voted  worth  presentation  to  a  larger  group. 
First  one  seminario  was  planned  with  four  numbers,  a  statement  of 
the  problem  by  the  director  of  the  city  e.xperimental  school,  followed 
by  three  papers — educational  guidance  (for  girls),  vocational  guidance 
(for  boys),  and  vocational  guidance  (for  girls).  This  was  expanded 
into  tw'o  meetings  to  give  ample  time  for  discussion.  Purposely,  no 
notice  w^as  sent  to  the  schools.  The  authorities  wanted  to  try  out 
the  value  of  newspaper  publicity  in  securing  audiences.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  newspapers,  perhaps  the  subject,  perhaps  the  intense  interest 
of  the  teachers  in  w’hatever  concerned  their  work — at  any  rate,  the 
hall  was  packed  for  both  meetings,  without  even  standing  room,  and 
the  audience  remained  to  hear  the  last  word.  The  platform  was  full 
of  officials,  from  the  Minister,  General  Navarre te,  down,  and  all  were 
as  deeply  interested  as  the  rest  of  us! 

What  was  my  amazement  to  read  in  the  morning  newspaper  that 
there  would  be  a  third  seminario,  and  then,  the  next  day,  a  fourth! 
Both  these  latter  meetings  were  very  interesting,  with  splendid  at¬ 
tendance,  too.  What  had  happened  was  this:  From  all  over  Chile, 
as  well  as  in  Santiago,  teachers  demanded  to  be  heard,  some  of  them 
to  tell  of  their  experience  with  these  problems,  and  others  of  the  need 
for  an  immediate  solution.  In  particular  I  remember  the  almost 
tragic  story  of  a  teacher  of  an  adult  class  of  20  men.  They  had  come 
to  her  because  they  were  dissatisfied  with  their  occupations  and  longed 
to  prepare  themselves,  even  at  this  late  day,  for  something  else. 

“Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive. 

But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven.” 


TWO  SOUTH  AMERICAN  POETS:  GABRIELA 
MISTRAL  AND  JUANA  DE  IBARBOUROU 

By  Luisa  Luisi  ' 

The  poetry  of  two  great  women  of  our  day  expresses,  for  the  first 
time  in  Spanish-American  literature,  the  genius  of  America  with 
that  unmistakable  accent  which  is  the  hallmark  of  originality.  There 
is  inherent  in  the  poetry  of  both  writers  an  individuality  not  derived 
from  subject  matter  or  from  form,  a  spiritual  quality  which  reveals 
the  intrinsic  America.  Gabriela  Mistral  and  Juana  de  Ibarbourou 
could  not  have  WTitten  as  they  have  had  they  been  born  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

The  poetry  of  Gabriela  Mistral  bears  the  stamp  of  the  mighty 
mountain  range  which  has  ineradicably  marked  her  work  with  its 
overpowering  grandeur,  its  rugged  peaks,  the  immaculate  purity  of 
its  eternal  snows,  its  bold  and  cruel  mysticism.  Even  the  Biblical 
influence  which  is  apparent  in  all  her  work  would  be  inexplicable  apart 
from  those  awe-inspiring  panoramas  where  the  blind  forces  of  nature 
illustrate  and  sanction  the  terrible  wrath  of  Jehovah,  permeating  with 
fatalism  the  magnificent  poetry  of  the  Chilean  writer. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  Juana  de  Ibarbourou  has  no  other 
explanation  than  that  of  her  unmistakable  accent.  She  is  in  herself 
the  voice  of  her  part  of  America — a  fragrant,  individual,  unpretentious 
corner — speaking  in  faultless  Spanish  verse,  but  with  a  natural  rustic¬ 
ity  never  needing  the  picturesque  accessory  of  the  gaucho  to  interpret 
the  new  soul  of  the  plains,  characteristically  American  in  its  unaf¬ 
fected  simplicity. 

Gabriela  Mistral  and  Juana  de  Ibarbourou  are  voices  of  the  soil 
singing  on  our  continent,  bringing  to  poetry  the  essence  of  nature 
unaltered  by  preconceived  theory  or  conscious  heed  to  local  color. 

Their  instinctive  originality,  their  essential  Americanism  lies  in 
their  genuine  accent,  in  their  receptivity  to  the  voice  of  nature,  in 
their  inspired  spontaneity,  in  their  profound  artistic  sincerity,  in  their 
very  lack  of  concern  with  originality.  Both  women  must  have  been 
nurtured  in  direct  contact  with  nature,  far  from  the  cities  which  have 
since  exercised  a  debilitating  influence  on  their  work.  This  change 
has  been  more  marked  in  Juana  de  Ibarbourou,  who  has  not  as  strong 

‘  This  appreciation  is  part  of  the  introduction  to  an  article  by  Srta.  Luisi,  Uruguayan  author  and  educator, 
on  The  Literature  of  Uruguat  in  the  Year  of  iu  Centenarg  (1990),  the  body  of  which  will  apfiear  in  the  July 
issue  of  the  Bulletin.  Chile  is  the  country  of  Oabriela  Mistral  and  Uruguay  that  of  Juana  de  Ibarbourou. 
It  is  interesting  to  add  that  Srta.  Mistral  is  this  year  on  the  faculty  of  Middlebury  College  Summer 
.School,  and  is  expected  to  lecture  in  the  United  States  this  autumn  under  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Education.— iJfifor. 
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an  intellectual  personality  as  Gabriela  Mistral;  the  latter  has  found 
in  a  prose  char^jed  with  unexpected  implications  the  medium  which 
poetry  no  longer  offered  her  after  she  had  lost  contact  with  that 
magnificent  craggy  land  of  her  hirth.  With  hoth,  their  sincere  and 
spontaneous  early  work  constitutes  their  real  contrihution  to  poetry. 
Their  later  writing,  produced  far  from  the  lands  that  suckled  them, 
is  now  more  cosmopolitan,  less  genuinely  American. 

Because  these  women  were  not  heirs  to  a  tradition  of  culture, 
neither  one  will  attain  in  the  intellectual  forms  of  verse  to  which  modern 
j)oetry  tends  that  expressive  vigor  which  ranks  them  high  in  Amer¬ 
ican  literature  among  such  famous  figures  as  Sahat  Ercasty,  whom 
they  surpass  in  popularity  though  not  in  intrinsic  merit,  Gonzalez 
Martfnez,  Santos  Chocano,  or  Leopoldo  Lugones,  internationally 
known  poets  whose  work  is  considered  part  of  the  literaiy  treasure 
of  the  race. 

For  America  and  for  American  art  and  history,  the  poetic  contri¬ 
hution  of  these  two  women  is  uni(|ue.  They  are  themselves  the  poetry 
of  America,  unhampered  despite  obvious  literarj'  influences,  significant 
and  genuine  as  the  voice  of  the  streams  and  the  fresh  dawns  of  the 
wilderness. 

For  those  of  the  Bulletix’s  readers  who  understand  Spanish  a 
poem  by  each  of  the  above-mentioned  authors  is  appended. 

Y1  ERNES  SANTO  * 

El  xol  fie  abril  ann  es  ardiente  y  buetio 
y  el  snrco,  de  la  espera,  resplnndece; 
pero  hoy  no  llenes  Vnnsia  de  8u  seno, 
porque  Jesiis  padece. 

No  remuevas  la  (ierra.  Deja,  mansa, 
la  mano  en  el  arado;  echo  las  mieses 
cuando  ya  nos  devuelvan  la  esperanza, 
que  aun  Jesiis  padece. 

Ya  sudo  sangre  bajo  los  olivos, 
y  oyo  al  que  amaba,  que  negd  Ires  veces. 

Mas,  rebelde  de  amor,  tiene  aiin  lalidos, 
iaun  padece! 

Porque  hi,  labrador,  siembras  odiando, 
y  yo  tengo  rencor  cuando  anochece, 
y  un  nifio  va  como  un  hombre  llorando, 

Jesiis  padece. 

EsId  sobre  el  madero  lodavia 
y  sed  tremenda  el  labio  le  estremece. 
i  Odio  mi  pan,  mi  estrofa  y  mi  alegrla, 
porque  Jesiis  padece! 

— Gabrikla  Mistral. 


■  From  MislTRl;  Driolaeidn.  Third  edition.  Editorial  Xascimento,  Santiago,  Chile,  1920. 
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LOS  PINOS  2 

Yo  digo  i  pinos!  y  siento 
Que  se  me  aclara  el  alma. 

Yo  digo  ipinos!  y  en  mis  oidos 
Rttmorea  la  selva. 

Yo  digo  ipinos!  y  por  mis  labios  pasa 
la  frescura  de  las  fuentes  salvajes. 

i  Pinos,  pinos,  pinos!  Y  con  los  ojos  cerrados, 

Yeo  la  hilacha  verde  de  los  ramajes  profundos. 

Que  recortan  el  sol  en  obleas  desiguales 

Y  lo  arrojan,  como  punados  de  lentejuelas 
A  los  caminos  que  bordean. 

Yo  digo  ipinos!  y  me  veo  morena 
Quinceabrilena 

Bajo  uno  que  era  amplio  como  una  casa, 
donde  una  tarde  alguien  puso  en  mi  boca, 
como  un  frulo  exlraordinario 
el  primer  beso  amoroso. 
iY  todo  mi  cuerpo  anfmico  tiembla 
Recordando  su  anliguo  perfume  a  yerbabuena! 

Y  me  duermo  con  los  ojos  llenos  de  Idgrimas 
asl  como  los  pinos  se  duermen  en  las  ramas 

llenas  de  roc\o. 

— Juana  de  Ibarbourou. 

*  From  Valdfes;  Antologia  de  la  .Moderna  Poesia  Vrufu^Va.  LibrerIa“F.l  Ateneo,"  Montevideo.  1927 
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THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

Greetings  to  the  Minister  of  Colombia  and  the  Secretary  of  State. — 
On  opening  the  regular  session  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  on  May  7,  the  chairman,  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  greeted  His  Excellency  the 
Minister  of  Colombia,  Dr.  Enrique  Olaya  Herrera,  in  the  following 
terms : 

Our  first  duty  is  a  duty  of  welcome,  not  to  a  new  face  but  a  to  a  new  office  and 
an  old  friend.  Since  my  last  appearance  here  a  great  honor  has  been  conferred 
upon  our  friend,  who  has  been  elected  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  his  country,  and 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  all  join  me  in  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  Doctor  Olaya  in 
his  new  capacity. 

To  these  words  of  congratidation  the  Minister  of  Colombia  replied 
as  follows; 

I  wish  to  take  this  oiiportunity  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  board  for  the 
words  he  has  spoken  with  reference  to  my  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia.  Once  more  let  me  also  thank  the  Governing  Board  for 
the  kind  message  which  the  memliers  sent  me  through  the  acting  chairman;  and 
I  also  flesire  to  take  this  opportunity  to  assure  you  that  so  long  as  I  remain  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  of  Colombia,  the  Pan  .Vmerican  Union  will  always 
find  in  me  a  loyal  coworker,  devoted  and  faithful,  animated  by  the  highest  spirit 
of  Pan  .Americanism. 

And  now  may  I  say  a  word  of  congratulation,  and  in  this  I  believe  that  I 
interpret  the  feelings  of  all  my  colleagues  on  the  Governing  Board,  to  our  worthy 
chairman,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  for  his  brilliant  conduct  at 
the  Naval  Disarmament  Conference  which  met  at  London  and  for  the  splendid 
result  achieved  at  that  conference,  which  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  a  partisan  of  peace.  It  is  certain  that  the 
results  of  this  conference  will  be  felt  not  only  on  the  .American  Continent  but  in 
the  whole  world. 
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In  res])onse  the  Secretary’  of  State  said; 

Doctor  Olaya  has  referred  to  my  labors  in  the  Naval  Conference  with  very 
gracious  and  kindly  words.  It  has  been  a  very  interesting  and  highly  important 
task  and  I  am  very  much  gratified  that  we  should  have  been  able  to  play  a  part 
in  accomplishing  that  which  I  feel  sure  will  promote  good  will  among  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

I  want  to  say  in  the  first  place,  that  since  I  have  become  interested  in  naval 
limitation  I  have  learned  that  as  usual,  contrary  to  my  former  information,  it 
was  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  two  of  our  sister  countries  in  America 
that  we  have  to  look  for  the  first  great  example  for  naval  limitation.  If  I  had  not 
gone  to  the  Naval  Conference  I  might  have  remained  in  ignorance  of  that  very 
important  fact,  but  as  it  was,  it  was  only  in  our  work  there  that  I  learned  that 
our  two  sister  nations,  Argentina  and  Chile,  in  1902,  at  least  20  years  before  the 
Washington  treaty  which  we  used  to  think  was  the  pioneer  in  naval  limitation — 
Chile  and  Argentina  first  taught  the  world  the  importance  and  the  great  success 
which  could  be  derived  from  a  treaty  of  naval  limitation.  In  preparation  foi 
my  work  to  lay  Ijefore  the  Senate  the  importance  of  that  same  subject,  I  have 
been  looking  over  the  old  treaty  of  1902  and  I  find  that  those  two  countries 
established  valuable  precedents  in  that  treaty  which  are  still  important,  and  that 
we  in  later  years  have  l)een  simply  followers  of  the  lesson  that  they  then  taught. 

The  experience  of  those  two  countries  also  has  shown  us  the  importance  of  the 
results  of  that  kind  of  a  treaty;  and  the  evidence  of  that  method  of  allaying 
jMjssible  mutual  irritation,  and  of  laying  the  foundation  for  growth  in  international 
good  will,  was  shown  there  just  as  later  it  was  shown  by  the  Washington  treaty. 

All  I  can  say  about  our  recent  labors  in  London  is  that  we  had  a  task  whose 
difficulty  we  did  not  underestimate  when  we  went  there,  and  we  have  achieved 
not  only  a  comi)lete  measure  of  success  so  far  as  three  of  the  countries  are  con¬ 
cerned,  but  what  is  even  more  important,  we  have  laid  the  foundations  in  good 
will  for  what  I  think  will  be  soon  followed  by  a  complete  success  with  all  five 
countries. 

I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  we  were  privileged  to  take  a  very  considerable  part 
from  the  very  fact  that  the  United  States  has  no  naval  rivalries  with  either 
France  or  Italy,  and  no  rivalries  with  regard  to  the  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  either  France  or  Italy.  Those  countries  did  us  the  honor  to  ask  us 
to  sit  in  with  them  in  their  conferences,  and  I  think  it  was  largely  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  American  delegation  that  one  or  two  crises  were  successfully 
passed,  and  that  when  adjournment  finally  came,  it  was  in  an  atmosphere  of 
thorough  good  will  on  the  part  of  all  five  nations,  and  an  earnest  resolution  on 
the  part  of  all  to  follow  the  progress  that  had  l)een  made  with  further  steps, 
until  we  shall  have  a  eomplete  limitation  as  to  all  five  nations. 

The  Americans,  and  I  think  every  other  delegation,  left  there  full  of  high 
hope  that  this  treaty  was  not  only  an  important  step  in  itself,  but  a  preliminary 
to  a  still  more  important  step. 

For  myself,  I  wish  to  testify  that  there  is  no  such  school  for  training  ignorant 
statesmen  in  international  relations  as  an  international  conference.  It  was  my 
first  international  conference,  and  I  learned  many  things,  and  I  hope  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  treasure  those  matters  in  my  mind  for  future  helpfulness,  wherever 
I  may  be  called.  I  formed  a  very  high  admiration  for  some  of  the  great  men  I 
met,  and  I  can  say  with  absolute  sincerity  that  our  delegation  met  with  nothing 
but  fairness  and  kindness  from  all  of  the  other  delegations  that  we  met.  Our 
relations  were  most  pleasant,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  atmosphere  of 
general  good  will,  the  result  might  have  been  very  different;  it  was  that  which 
carried  us  through  to  a  final  result  with  which,  the  more  we  study  it,  the  better 
satisfied  we  are. 
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S«)  I  am  very  glad  to  lie  back  here  and  to  meet  these  old  friends  who  sit  around 
this  table.  It  fills  me  with  renewed  thankfulness  for  the  great  privilege  we  all 
have  of  belonging  to  a  new  hemisphere,  which  is  free  from  so  many  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  the  problems  of  the  old  hemisphere.  I  feel  the  extent  of  that  privilege 
the  more  I  study  it,  and  in  turn  I  feel  the  importance  and  the  value  of  the  birth¬ 
right  that  goes  with  all  of  the  nations  that  inhabit  the  new  hemisphere.  It 
l)ohooves  us,  not  selfishly,  but  with  a  very  deep  thankfulness,  to  go  forward  and 
try  to  use  the  advantages  which  we  have  had,  in  bringing  together  the  common 
spirit  of  American  fraternity,  and  to  use  that  for  the  Ijenefit  of  the  world  at  large. 

The  vice  chairman  of  the  Governing  Board,  His  Excellency  the 
Ambassador  of  Mexico,  Senor  Manual  C.  Tellez,  also  extended  a 
warm  tvelcome  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  his  return,  saying; 

The  chairman  has  l)een  so  kind  as  to  make  a  most  eloquent  statement  regard¬ 
ing  the  success  achieved  by  the  mission  which  he  directed  at  the  London  Con¬ 
ference.  Our  distinguished  colleague,  the  President-Elect  of  Colombia,  has  already 
remlered  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  for  his  work  at  London. 
To  add  more  to  what  has  l)een  said  by  the  President-Elect  of  Colombia  would 
l)e  to  diminish  the  force  of  his  eloquence.  But  may  I  take  a  moment  to  express 
the  board’s  wish  that  these  results  which  are  now  an  immediate  hope  may  shortly 
l)ecome  a  reality  for  the  good  of  humanity. 

What  the  chairman  of  the  board  has  said  of  the  part  he  took  at  the  conference 
shows  an  excess  of  modesty  proportional  to  the  greatness  of  his  capability,  but 
at  all  events  we  congratulate  ourselves  on  his  return  and  welcome  him,  since  his 
presence,  his  courtesy,  his  industriousness  will  always  continue  to  be  at  the  service 
of  the  Pan  American  cause  and  he  will  continue  his  able  leadership  in  matters 
which  are  of  great  interest  to  us  all. 

His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Chile,  Dr.  Carlos  G.  Davila, 
likewise  expressed  his  greetings  to  the  Honorable  Mr.  Stimson, 
speaking  as  follows; 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  see  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Stimson,  back  again  among 
us. 

.Vll  your  colleagues  of  this  board,  Mr.  Secretary,  followed  with  the  greatest 
sympathy  every  detail  of  your  work  in  London. 

.\nd  we  were  very  glad  to  join  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Colombia  in 
extending  to  you  our  congratulations  on  the  outcome,  which  is  a  great  accom¬ 
plishment  for  your  country  and  a  far-reaching  step  in  the  way  of  a  cordial  under¬ 
standing  l)etween  the  nations — that  goal  toward  which  the  world  is  striving  to-day 
in  a  sort  of  collective  impulse  of  which  we  are  all  a  part. 

And  we  duly  appreciate  your  courtesy  in  telling  us  something  about  your 
achievements  in  London.  We  understand  the  friendly  significance  of  this  step 
iK'fore  this  group  of  representatives  of  the  Americas. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  express  to  you  my  personal  thanks  for  the  kind  reference 
that  you  made  to  my  country  and  .Argentina  as  pioneers  of  the  idea  of  limitation 
of  armaments. 

I  do  believe  that  if,  in  the  passage  of  the  centuries,  history  is  going  to  remember 
some  of  the  accomplishments  of  this  Western  Hemisphere,  it  will  rank  among 
the  first,  the  pioneering  work  done  by  all  the  Republics  of  this  continent,  for  peace, 
for  limitation  of  armaments,  and  toward  the  pacific  solution  by  arbitration  or 
conciliation  of  difficulties  between  nations. 
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Centenary  of  the  death  of  Sucre. — June  4,  the  centenary  of  the  death 
of  Antonio  Jos6  de  Sucre,  to  the  commemoration  of  which  this  issue 
of  the  Bulletin  is  larjjely  devoted,  will  be  observed  in  Washington 
by  a  special  session  of  the  Governing  Board,  at  which  addresses  will 
be  made  by  the  chairman  and  other  members.  In  addition,  the  flags 
of  the  21  American  republics  will  be  raised  to  the  strains  of  their 
respective  national  hymns. 

Pan  American  Day. — At  the  aforementioned  May  meeting  of  the 
Governing  Board  a  resolution  was  adopted  recommending  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  observance  of  Pan  American  Day  in  all  the  Kepublics  of  the 
American  Continent,  a  day  which  shall  be  established  as  a  commemo¬ 
rative  symbol  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  American  nations  and  the 
voluntary’  union  of  all  in  one  continental  unity.  The  resolution  of  the 
board  recommended  that  the  Governments  members  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  designate  April  14  as  Pan  American  Day,  and  that 
the  national  flags  of  the  respective  countries  be  displayed  on  that  date. 
April  14  is  the  date  on  which  the  resolution  creating  the  Pan  American 
Union  was  adopted  at  the  First  International  Conference  of  American 
States  in  1890. 

Pan  American  Pedagogical  Congress. — The  board  also  acted  on  the 
resolution  of  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Conference,  recommending  that 
a  Pan  American  Pedagogical  Congress  be  held,  in  which  the  nonnal 
and  upper  elementary  schools  of  the  American  States  shall  take  part 
through  representatives  appointed  by  their  respective  Governments. 
As  the  Government  of  Chile  has  indicated  a  willingness  to  convene  the 
congress,  and  has  suggested  that  it  be  held  in  the  year  1932,  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  resolved  that  the  Pan  American  Pedagogical  Congress 
shall  be  held  in  the  city  of  Santiago  in  the  year  1932,  the  exact 
date  to  be  determined  by  the  Government  of  Chile  and  the  Pan 
American  Union.  The  Government  of  Chile  will  issue  invitations  to 
the  Governments  of  the  American  Republics  to  be  represented  at  the 
Congress,  which  will  consider  normal  and  elementary’  school  extension 
work,  exchange  of  professors  and  students,  the  status  of  normal  and 
elementary  school  teaching  in  the  American  States,  school  reforms, 
school  construction,  and  school  budgets. 

Report  on  the  Cohimbus  Memorial  Lighthouse. — A  report  on  the 
Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse  was  submitted  by  the  permanent 
committee  of  the  Governing  Board  intrusted  with  this  project  and 
adopted. 

Committees  on  intellectual  cooperation. — A  resolution  of  the  board 
authorized  the  Director  General  to  request  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instniction  of  each  of  the  American  Republics  to  take  appropriate 
steps  for  the  formation  of  a  National  Council  of  Intellectual  Coop¬ 
eration.  These  councils  will  be  organized  pursuant  to  the  organic 
act  of  the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  which 
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DR.  ENRIQUE  OIL  OF  ARGENTINA  AT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

A  ret-ent  visitor  to  Wa-shington  wa.s  Dr.  Enrique  Oil,  Secretary  of  the  .^rgentine-.American  Cultural 
Institute.  In  the  group  with  him  ap|)ear,  from  left  to  right,  in  front  row:  President  of  the  National 
Geographic  Society,  Dr.  Gilbert  Orosvcnor;  Doctor  Oil;  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon.  Ray 
Lyman  Wilbur;  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  Honduras.  Hon.  Julius  O.  Lay;  the  President  of 
the  University  of  Maryland,  Dr.  Raymond  A.  Pearson;  the  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
.\merica,  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  James  H.  Ryan.  Second  row:  The  .\ssi.stant  Director  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union,  Dr.  E.  Gil  Borges;  the  President  of  George  Washington  University,  Dr.  Cloyd  II.  Marvin; 
the  Consul  General  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico,  Mr.  William  Dawson;  the  Law  Librarian  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  Dr.  John  T.  Vance;  Mr.  J.  C.  Luitweiler,  of  New  York;  Dr.  C.  E.  McGuire. 
Third  row:  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Francis  White;  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
.\merican  Union,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott. 


was  created  at  the  Inter-Anierican  Cong^ress  of  Rectors,  Deans, 
and  Educators  which  met  at  Havana  in  February  last.  The  national 
councils  will  be  composed  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  universities 
and  other  institutions  of  higher  education,  to  collaborate  with  the 
Inter-American  Central  Council  and  with  the  other  national  councils 
in  the  study  and  solution  of  the  problems  of  intellectual  life  in  the 
Americas. 

THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL’S  OFFICE 

Latin  American  rimtors. — The  following  prominent  Latin  Americans 
visited  the  Pan  American  Union  during  the  month  of  April  and  the 
early  part  of  May  and  were  received  by  the  Director  General; 

Senor  Don  Rafael  Brache,  the  newly  appointed  Minister  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  the  United  States. 

Senor  Dr.  Octavio  M4ndez  Pereira,  Minister  of  Panama  to  Great 
Britain  and  France.  Dr.  M4ndez  Pereira  was  accompanied  by  His 
Excellency  the  Minister  of  Panama  to  the  United  States,  Senor 
Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro. 
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Senor  Don  Carlos  Alfredo  Tornquist,  of  Argentina. 

Senor  Don  Victor  A.  Belaunde,  of  Peru. 

Sefior  Don  Juan  Ivozano  y  Ijozano,  of  Colombia. 

Senor  Don  Heliodoro  Zapata,  of  Colombia. 

Tbe  following  delegates  to  the  First  International  Congress  on 
Mental  Hygiene: 

Senor  Dr.  Hector  Norrie,  of  Argentina; 

Senor  Dr.  Feli.x  Sanchez  Pena,  of  Bolivia; 

Senhor  Dr.  M.  Y.  Muniz,  Senhor  Dr.  Plinio  Olinto,  and  Senhor 
Dr.  Gustavo  Riedel,  of  Brazil; 

Senor  Dr.  Francisco  M.  Fernandez,  Senor  Dr.  Ricardo  Lancis, 
Senor  Dr.  Ren4  Lavalette,  Senor  Dr.  Juan  Ported  Villa,  Senor 
Dr.  Miguel  Rodriguez  Machado,  and  Senor  Dr.  Gustavo  Santa  Ana 
.Vlbrecht,  of  Cuba; 

Senor  Dr.  Jos4  Victor  Fernandez  Manero  and  Senor  Dr.  Samuel 
Ramirez  Moreno,  of  Me.xico; 

Senor  Dr.  Jacinto  J.  Manon,  of  the  Dominican  Republic; 

Senor  Dr.  Guillermo  G.  de  Paredes,  of  Panama; 

Senor  Dr.  Candido  Vasconsellos,  of  Paraguay; 

Senor  Dr.  A.  Fernos  Isern,  of  Porto  Rico; 

vSehor  Dr.  Anthony  Sicco,  of  Uruguay;  and 

Senor  Dr.  Guillermo  Aranda,  of  Venezuela. 

Senores  Don  Andr4s  Stoessel  and  Don  Adam  Stoessel,  accompanied 
by  Senor  Don  Julian  Enciso,  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Argentina.  The 
Senores  Stoessel  had  just  arrived  at  Washington  after  a  successful 
journey  by  automobile  from  Buenos  Aires. 

Senora  de  Doninelli,  a  distinguished  Guatemalan  singer,  accom¬ 
panied  by  His  E.xcellency  the  Minister  of  Guatemala,  Senor  Dr. 
Adrian  Recinos. 

Addre/tses. — The  Director  General  has  delivered  several  addresses 
in  the  course  of  the  last  few  weeks.  On  Tuesday,  April  24,  he  spoke 
over  a  network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  on  “  Pan  Americanism 
as  a  Factor  in  the  Maintenance  of  World  Peace.”  The  occasion  was 
the  opening  of  the  second  series  of  peace  talks  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Women’s  International  League  of  Peace  and  Freedom. 

A  group  of  students  from  the  department  of  political  science  of 
Union  College,  accompanied  by  the  head  of  that  department.  Dr. 
W.  Leon  Godshall,  were  received  by  the  Director  General  on  their 
annual  visit  to  the  Pan  American  Union.  He  also  talked  to  them  on 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Latin  America,  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  establishing  closer  cultural  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  this  continent. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  May  9,  the  Director  General  addressed 
another  group  of  students — the  midshipmen  of  the  senior  class  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy.  His  subject  was  “  Some  Outstanding 
Factors  in  our  Relations  with  Latin  America.” 


DELEGATES  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  ON  MENTAL  HYGIENE 

The  distinguished  Latin  Ameriean  delegates  to  the  First  International  Congress  on  Mental  Hygiene, 
which  met  in  Washington  in  May,  were  received  by  the  Director  General  on  their  visit  to  the  Pan 
American  Union. 


The  Director  General  welcomed  to  the  Pan  American  Union  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  also  the  Children  of  the 
American  Revolution  during  the  course  of  their  annual  convention  in 
April.  On  each  occasion  the  Director  General  made  a  brief  address 
on  the  importance  of  cultivating  a  better  understanding  betw’een  the 
nations  of  America. 

Another  group  of  visitors  w  as  composed  of  young  citizens  from  the 
fourth  congressional  district  of  Florida,  guests  of  the  Hon.  Ruth  Bryan 
Owen,  M.  C.  The  Director  General  spoke  to  them  on  “Inter- 
American  Relations.” 

THE  COUNSELOR’S  OFFICE 

Concerts  of  Latin  American  music. — The  forty-ninth  concert  of  Latin 
American  music  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
took  place  April  21  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  union’s  building 
in  Washington.  It  marked  the  first  appearance  of  the  enlarged  band 
of  100  pieces  known  as  the  United  Service  Orchestra.  Under  the  joint 
direction  of  the  leaders  of  the  three  bands  representing  the  Army, 
Xavy,  and  Marine  Corps,  the  orchestra  played  a  program  of  music 
some  of  which  had  not  previously  been  heard  in  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  four  of  the  numbers  had  their  premiere.  The  event  was 
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considered  of  such  importance  as  to  justify  the  leading  papers  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  to  send  their  music  critics  to 
review  the  event.  The  notices  were  most  complimentary. 

The  assisting  artists  of  the  evening  were  from  Central  America. 
Manuel  Salazar,  tenor,  well-known  on  both  the  operatic  and  concert 
stage,  was  bom  in  Costa  Rica.  His  numbers  were  enthusiastically 
received.  Luis  A.  Delgadillo,  composer-pianist,  played  a  number  of 
selections  based  upon  folk  music  of  his  native  land  (Nicaragua);  and 
also  conducted  the  orchestra  in  a  selection  of  his  own  composition, 
Danza  Salraje.  The  audience  assembled  was  a  most  representative 
one,  as  the  Vice  President  of  the  I’nited  States,  the  Diplomatic  Corps, 
and  many  prominent  in  oflicial  and  social  Washington  were  present. 

Broadcasting  stations  throughout  the  United  States  carried  the 
program  by  radio,  and  the  International  General  Electric  Co.,  of 
Schenectady,  sent  out  the  program  on  its  two  short-wave  channels, 
so  that  it  was  possible  for  stations  in  Latin  America  to  receive  and 
rehroadcast  the  selections.  This  was  done  successfully  by  a  number  of 
stations. 

The  Counselor,  Mr.  Franklin  Adams,  has  arranged  a  series  of  three 
concerts  for  the  summer  season,  to  be  held  on  the  Esplanade  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  Building  and  broadcast  as  in  the  case  of  the  last 
concert . 

The  first  of  these  will  be  held  on  Monday  evening,  June  9.  The 
program  of  Latin  American  music  will  be  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Army  Band,  Capt.  William  J.  Stannard,  conducting;  and  assist¬ 
ing  artists.  The  vocalist  for  this  occasion  will  be  the  internationally 
known  Chilean  baritone,  I.<eopoldo  Gutierrez,  who  will  sing  sev'eral 
selections  with  hand  accompaniment.  Senor  Gutierrez  has  sung 
with  the  leading  concert  hands  of  Latin  America  and  of  Europe.  He 
will  feature  in  his  second  group  of  songs  an  aria  from  the  Brazilian 
opera,  “The  Buyer  of  Diamonds,”  by  Mignone.  There  will  be  two 
especially  arranged  numbers  for  three  marimbas  featured  in  this 
concert. 

The  second  concert  of  the  series  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
July  8.  On  this  occasion  the  instnimental  program  will  be  played  by 
the  United  States  Marine  Band,  under  the  leadership  of  Capt.  Taylor 
Branson.  There  will  he  two  assisting  artists  from  Latin  America. 

The  final  concert  of  the  summer  season  will  be  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  September  11.  The  United  States  Navy  Band,  under  the 
leadership  of  Lieut.  Charles  Ben  ter,  w’ill  be  heard  at  this  concert. 
There  will  be  two  assisting  artists. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  ADVISER  S  OFFICE 

Injormatire  booklets. — New  editions  of  the  booklets  on  Buenos  Aires 
in  the  American  Cities  Series  and  on  rubber  and  nitrate  in  the  Com¬ 
modities  of  Commerce  Series  have  recently  been  issued  by  this  office. 
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Lecture. — “People  and  Progress  in  Central  America”  was  the  title 
of  an  address  delivered  by  the  Foreign  Trade  Adviser,  Mr.  William  A. 
Reid,  on  April  14,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Division  of  University  E.xtension,  Department  of  Education,  State 
of  Massachusetts. 

COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

Book  lists. — Among  the  375  recpiests  for  information  received  by 
the  library  during  the  past  month  were  many  asking  suggestions  as  to 
informative  hooks  relating  to  Latin  America.  The  varied  subjects 
about  which  inquiry  was  made  included  Antonio  Jos4  de  Sucre;  Peru, 
Argentina,  Haiti,  and  other  countries;  numismatics;  aviation;  gauchos; 
and  tropical  fruits. 

Photographic  accessions. — Fifty-seven  photographs  were  recently 
added  to  the  union’s  already  large  collection.  These  included  some 
heautifid  Chilean  scenes  from  the  Ministry  of  Promotion;  pictures  of 
the  National  University  at  Habana;  and  a  collection  of  pictures 
taken  in  the  larger  South  American  cities. 

New  periodicals. — New  periodicals  received  for  the  first  time  during 
the  past  month  are  as  follows; 

Boletin  Oficial  del  Ministerio  de  Educacion  Publica.  Published  by  the  Min- 
isterio  in  Santiago,  Chile.  .\fto  1,  No.  2,  January  25,  1930.  52  p. 

Bolelin  Fahril.  Organodela  Sociedad  Nacional  de  Industrias.  Published  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  V.  M.  .\rana,  Calle  Bejarano  221,  Lima,  Peru.  .\fio  1,  No.  2, 
January,  1930.  j).  51-100.  Ulus. 

Progreso  Nacional.  Industria,  arte,  coinercio,  literatura,  variedades.  Pub¬ 
lished  under  the  direction  of  Leopoldo  Ramos  Gimdnez,  .Asuncidn,  Paraguay.  .Ano 
1,  No.  1,  January,  1930.  26  p.  Ulus. 

El  Sembrador.  Revista  ])edag6giea.  Published  by  the  .\sociaci6n  Peda- 
gogica  Universitaria,  Habana,  Cuba.  .Aflo  1,  No.  1,  June-July,  1928.  80  p. 

Among  the  many  books  added  to  the  library  shelves  are: 

Sintesis  de  la  revolucion  mexicana.  By  Ricardo  Calderdn  .Arzamendi.  Santiago 
de  Chile,  Imprenta  “La  Sud  .America,”  1929.  232  p. 

Tres  conferencias  sobre  derecho  internacional  privado,  Pronunciadas  para  la 
Julius  Rosenthal  P'oundation  cn  la  Northwestern  University,  Chicago,  por 
.Antonio  S.  de  Bustamante  y  Sirv6n  .  .  .  Habana,  1929.  75  p. 

Sus  mejores  jtoemas.  By  Daniel  de  la  Vega,  selected  by  Roberto  Meza  Fuentes. 
Santiago,  Nascimcnto,  1930.  312  p. 

Versiones  incaicas.  By  (?)  Reynolds.  Vol.  1.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Casa 
.Amarilla,  1930.  160  p.  Ulus. 

Los  Caribes  y  Coldn.  Vol.  5,  Works  of  Manuel  Sanguily.  Habana,  A.  Dorr- 
l)ecker,  1927.  483  p. 

Terra  Patrum.  Paginas  de  crftica  y  de  historia  literaria.  By  Luis  Correa. 
Caracas,  Tip.  .Americana,  1930.  170  p. 

Por  tierras  colombinas.  Impresiones  y  apuntcs:  La  republica  del  Ecuador, 
1924-1929.  By  .Alfonso  R.  de  Grijalba  y  L6pez  Falcdn  .  .  .  Guayaquil,  Tip. 
y  lit.  de  la  Sociedad  Filantrdpica  del  Guayas  [1929].  178  p. 

Ibero  American  red  book.  (Press  directory).  .Anuario  de  la  prensa  Ibero- 
-Americana,  1930.  New  A'ork,  Pan  .American  News  Service,  25  Church  Street. 
167  j). 
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Some  Simninh-American  j>oels.  Translated  by  Alice  Stone  Blackwell.  With 
an  introduction  and  notes  by  Isaac  Goldlierg.  New  York,  D.  .\ppleton  and  Co., 
1929.  559  p.  (In  Spanish  and  English.) 

El  Panamericanixmo  y  la  opinion  europea.  By  Orestes  Ferrara.  Paris,  Le 
Livre  Libre,  141,  Boulevard  Pereire,  1930.  302  p. 

El  mapa  mas  antiguo  de  la  Isla  de  Santo  Domingo  (1516)  y  Pedro  Martir  de 
Angleria.  By  Dr.  Carlo  Frati  .  .  .  Con  proeiuio  por  Federico  Henricpiez  y 
Carvajal  .  .  .  Edieidn  al  euidado  del  Gobierno  Doininieano,  Secretaria  de 
Estado  de  .\gricultura  y  Ininigraeidn.  Firenze,  Leo  S.  Olsehi  (1929).  22  p., 

1  plate  and  1  fold,  color  map. 

El  panamericanixmo  y  el  derecho  internacionul.  By  Dr.  J.  M.  Yei>es.  Bogotti, 
Iiuprenta  Xacional,  1930.  447  p. 

Parnaso  escolar.  Seleceidn  de  poesias  para  reeitaeiones  y  en.senanza  del 
Icnguajc  compiladas  y  clasifieadas  por  Ernesto  J.  Vastillero  II.  Panama,  Benedetti 
Hermanos,  1929.  305  p. 

Panamd  y  las  guerras  de  los  Estados  Unidos.  By  Nareiso  Gara}’.  Panama, 
Imp.  Xacional,  1930.  276  p. 

Bibliografia  de  la  reforma,  la  intervencion  y  el  imperio.  By  Jesus  Guzmdn  y 
Raz  Guzmdn.  V'ol.  1.  Mexico,  Secretaria  de  Relaeiones  Exteriores,  1930. 
422  p.  (Xumero  17,  Monografias  bibliogrdficas  mexieanas.) 

Catdlogo  de  la  Bildioteca  Xacional.  .\rreglado  por  materias,  .segiin  el  sistema 
“Dewey  Decimal.”  By  Rafael  Garcia  Escobar.  Vol.  1.  San  Salvador, 
Imprenta  “La  Salvadorena,”  1930.  442  p. 

Bibliografia  de  las  lenguas  quechua  y  aymard.  By  Jose  Toribio  Medina. 
(Contributions  from  the  Museum  of  the  .American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation, 
vol.  7,  Xo.  7.)  Xew  A'ork,  1930.  117  j). 

DIVISION  OF  INTELLECTUAL  COOPERATION 

Injormatioa  furnished. — The  division  lias  recently  been  asked  to 
compile  for  inquirers  lists  on  various  topics,  including  engineering 
societies  and  schools  in  Latin  America,  institutes  of  international 
relations,  cultural  organizations  in  the  L'nited  States  especially 
interested  in  Latin  America,  texts  suitable  for  teaching  English  to 
Spanish-speaking  persons,  and  companies  supplying  phonographic 
records  for  instruction  in  Spanish.  The  division  is  at  present  com¬ 
piling  a  list  of  schools  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  offering 
courses  relating  to  Latin  America.  Requests  were  also  received  for 
information  on  scientific  research  carried  on  by  Latin  Americans,  and 
for  the  names  of  speakers  on  Latin  America.  Exhibition  material 
for  classroom  and  club  work  has  been  in  demand  this  spring.  There 
has  also  been  much  interest  in  the  Congress  of  Rectors,  Deans,  and 
Educators  held  last  February  in  Habana,  and  the  Inter-American 
Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  there  created.  An  account  of 
the  congress  and  institute  prepared  by  the  chief  of  the  division.  Miss 
Heloise  Brainerd,  and  published  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is 
now  available  in  pamphlet  form  as  No.  4  of  the  Congress  and  Confer¬ 
ence  Series. 

Contacts  made. — The  division  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  an  exchange  of  publications  between  a  Latin  American  associa- 
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tion  of  architects  and  similar  societies  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
helping;  a  scientist  who  wished  to  be  placed  in  contact  with  Latin 
American  ornithologists  who  will  be  willing  to  watch  for  birds  which 
he  has  banded.  Assistance  was  given  also  to  a  scientific  expedition 
in  making  its  plans  for  research  this  summer  in  one  of  the  Latin 
American  countries. 

Vmtors. — Among  recent  callers  at  the  Division  of  Intellectual 
Cooperation  \rere  the  following:  Miss  Frances  R.  Grant,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Roerich  Museum  of  New  York,  who  called  relative  to  her 
second  trip  to  certain  Latin  American  countries;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred.  Aden  of  the  Colegio  Americano  and  Instituto  Comercial  Ward 
of  Buenos  Aires,  who  are  in  the  United  States  on  a  year’s  leave  of 
absence;  Dr.  Lincoln  Wirt  of  California,  who  is  securing  from  schools 
in  the  United  States  fii-st-aid  chests  as  gifts  for  rural  schools  in 
Mexico;  and  Miss  Maria  Machin,  Dean  of  Women  at  the  University 
of  Porto  Rico. 

DIVISION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATION 

Guatemalan  textiles. — The  Pan  American  Union  recently  received  a 
copy  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Textile  Bureau  to  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  of  Guatemala,  together  with  a  valuable  collection  of 
photographs  illustrating  various  phases  of  the  textile  industry  in  that 
country.  This  report,  sent  by  Senor  A.  Morales  y  Sanchez,  chief  of 
the  bureau,  is  most  comprehensive,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information  on  this  important  industry  which  is  of  general 
as  well  as  local  interest.  Without  doubt  a  great  deal  of  attention  is 
being  paid  to  the  development  and  increased  production  of  fibrous 
plants  in  Guatemala,  a  country  admirably  suited  to  their  cultivation 
by  reason  of  its  climate,  soil,  and  general  growing  conditions. 

Seeds  and  trees. — The  division  has  received  several  requests  from 
Colombia  for  seeds  and  trees  of  different  kinds.  Provisions  have  been 
made  whereby  these  are  being  sent  as  soon  as  possible.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  division,  which  does  not  act  as 
a  dispenser  of  samples  of  seeds,  grains,  or  trees,  but  only  as  an  inter¬ 
mediary  between  inquirers  from  the  Latin-American  Republics  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  institutions  of  the  United 
States.  The  division  is  always  glad  to  lend  its  cooperation  in  an¬ 
swering  requests  of  this  nature. 
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ARGENTINA 

Eight-hour  day. — On  March  12,  1930,  the  President  issued  two 
decrees  for  the  application  of  law  No.  11544  of  August  29,  1929. 
The  law  limits  the  hours  of  employment  for  all  labor  except  farming, 
stock  raising,  domestic  service,  or  that  done  in  establishments  en¬ 
tirely  staffed  by  members  of  the  family  of  the  owner,  manager,  or 
agent.  For  work  in  hazardous  occupations  the  law  limits  employ¬ 
ment  to  a  maximum  of  6  hours  daily  or  36  weekly;  for  night  work 
(between  9  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.),  to  7  daily  or  42  weekly;  and  in  all 
other  instances  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  law,  to  8  daily  or  48 
weekly. 

The  first  decree,  to  take  effect  60  days  after  publication  in  the 
Boletln  Oficial,  consists  mainly  of  regulations  for  hazardous  occupa¬ 
tions,  which  include  the  manufacture  of  paint,  enamel,  or  varnish 
containing  lead  salts,  arsenic,  or  other  substances  injurious  to  health; 
any  manufacture  involving  the  unavoidable  discharge  of  irritating 
or  to.xic  dusts  or  vapors;  work  in  printing  shops  using  linotype,  stere¬ 
otype,  rotogravure,  or  similar  machines;  the  manufacture  of  mercury 
and  its  compounds;  branches  of  the  textile  industry  requiring  em¬ 
ployees  to  work  in  excessively  high  temperatures;  work  under  water, 
such  as  diving  or  repairing  vessels;  certain  specified  work  underground 
or  in  basements;  work  in  tuberculosis  sanatoriums  or  hospitals  or 
similar  institutions. 

The  second  decree  provides  another  extension  of  six  months, 
until  September  12,  1930,  before  the  law  becomes  effective  for  sea, 
river,  and  port  workers  and  railw'ay  employees  under  national  juris¬ 
diction  and  employees  in  other  public  servuces.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos 
Aires,  March  12  and  13,  1930.) 

BRAZIL 

Bankruptcy  law. — The  new  bankruptcy  law  approved  by  an 
Executive  decree  of  December  9,  1929,  has  become  effective  in  all 
the  States  of  the  Union  and  the  Federal  District.  This  law,  besides 
providing  for  many  important  amendments  to  the  previous  law  on 
bankruptcies,  is  expected  largely  to  eliminate  abuses  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  {concordata)  privilege  by  raising  the  minimum  limits  for  settle¬ 
ment.  According  to  the  old  bankruptcy  law”  a  firm  could  propose  an 
agreement  w”ith  its  creditors  by  offering  to  pay  as  low”  as  21  per  cent  of 
the  liabilities.  The  new  law  provides  for  a  minimum  proposal  of 
40  per  cent  for  cash,  which  must  be  acceptable  to  the  majority  of 
creditors;  if,  however,  payment  is  to  be  spread  over  a  period  of  time, 
which  may  not  exceed  two  years,  the  proposal  must  be  acceptable  to 
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two-thirds  of  the  creditors,  representing  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the 
credits.  Minimum  settlements  are  fi.xed  at  50  per  cent  if  the  period 
be  6  months,  55  per  cent  if  12  months  and  60  per  cent  if  24  months. 
{Diario  Official,  January  26,  1930;  Brazilian  Business,  Januarj’,  1930; 
Gazeta  da  Balsa,  March  10,  1930,  Rio  de  Janeiro.) 

CHILE 

Employees  in  commehcial  establishments. — When  the  law 
concerning  private  employees  was  passed  at  the  end  of  1924,  business 
concerns  were  given  five  years  in  which  to  comply  with  certain  pro¬ 
visions  therein  contained.  Since  January  1,  1930,  therefore,  in  all 
commercial  or  industrial  establishments  having  more  than  five 
employees,  at  least  75  per  cent  must  be  Chileans.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  law,  foreigners  married  to  Chileans  and  those  who  have  lived 
more  than  10  years  in  the  Republic  are  considered  Chileans.  The 
law  does  not  cover  technical  experts  who  could  not  be  replaced  by 
nationals.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  February  26,  1930.) 

COLOMBIA 

Labor  com.mission. — On  March  8,  1930,  a  decree  was  signed  by 
the  President  authorizing  the  creation  of  a  temporary  commission 
under  the  General  Labor  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Industry  to 
advise  the  department  on  questions  arising  in  the  study  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  labor  code  drafted  by  a  commission  in  that  bureau.  The 
newly  constituted  body  will  be  composed  of  the  members  of  the 
latter  commission,  two  representatives  of  employers’  associations, 
and  two  representatives  of  labor  organizations.  The  sessions  of  the 
commission,  held  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  minister,  are,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  decree,  to  be  attended  by  the  chief  and  the  legal 
adviser  of  the  General  Labor  Office.  Members  of  the  congressional 
committee  for  the  study  of  social  problems  will  also  be  invited.  One 
of  the  representatives  of  the  employers’  associations  will  be  chosen 
by  the  Society  of  Agriculturists  of  Colombia  and  the  other  by  the 
National  Coffee  Growers’  Committee.  Representatives  of  the  labor 
organizations  will  be  chosen  by  the  Department  of  Industry  by  lot 
from  the  candidates  nominated  by  incorporated  labor  organizations, 
each  of  which  may  submit  one  name.  {El  Nuevo  Tiempo,  Bogota, 
March  9,  1930.) 

COSTA  RICA 

Costa  Rican  coffee. — In  order  to  protect  the  name  and  guar¬ 
antee  the  quality  of  Costa  Rican  coffee  abroad,  the  President  has 
decreed  that  all  coffee  exported  shall  be  documented.  The  certifi¬ 
cates,  containing  the  names  of  the  sender  and  the  receiver,  the  num¬ 
ber,  weight,  and  mark  of  the  packages,  the  port  of  embarkation,  and 
the  date,  will  be  sent  to  the  consul  at  the  port  of  destination  and 
delivered  to  the  consignee.  {La  Gaceta,  San  Jose,  March  16,  1930.) 
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CUBA 

School  of  Optometry. — A  School  of  Optometn",  to  be  part  of  the 
C''olleg:e  of  Medicine  and  Phannacy  of  the  Ihiiversity  of  Hahana, 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Government.  Only  graduates  of  the 
school  will  be  allowed  to  practice  the  profession  in  Cuba  in  the  future. 
However,  all  optometrists  over  21  years  of  age  and  free  from  communi¬ 
cable  diseases  who  have  been  practicing  for  at  least  five  years  unin¬ 
terruptedly  in  the  Republic  may  continue  to  practice  without  further 
examination  if  they  present  adequate  proof  of  their  ability  and  solicit 
exemption  from  such  examination  within  90  days  after  proimdgation 
of  the  law.  Those  now  practicing  whose  credentials  are  not  satisfac¬ 
tory'  must  pass  examinations  in  all  subjects  covered  in  the  new  course. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  Hahana,  March  8,  1930.) 

C0M.MEMORATIVE  POSTAGE  STAMPS. — In  honor  of  the  Second  Cen¬ 
tral  American  Olympic  games,  held  in  Cuba  from  March  15  to  April  5, 
1930,  President  Machado  authorized  the  emission  of  postage  stamps 
in  five  series,  of  1,  2,  5,  10,  and  20  centavos,  respectively.  The  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  stamps,  estimated  at  over  $45,000,  was 
used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Olympiad.  {Gaceta  OficUiI, 
Hahana,  March  3,  1930.) 

GUATEMALA 

Restriction  of  immigration. — The  president  has  amplified  the 
terms  of  the  immigration  restrictions  established  by  Decree  950  of 
August  31, 1927,affecting  individuals  from  Turkey,  Palestine,  Lebanon, 
Arabia,  and  Syria,  to  include  also  natives  or  naturalized  citizens  of 
Armenia,  Egypt,  Afghanistan,  Poland,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Rumania, 
Russia,  Persia,  Jugoslavia,  India  and  the  nations  formerly  part  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  and  immigrants  from  the  northern  shore  of 
Africa.  Furthermore,  the  entrance  of  gypsies,  whatever  their  nation¬ 
ality  by  birth  or  naturalization,  is  absolutely  forbidden.  The  follow¬ 
ing  citizens,  unless  gypsies,  of  the  above-mentioned  nations  may, 
however,  be  admitted:  Husbands  or  wives  when  the  other  partner 
can  prove  that  he  or  she  is  established  in  the  country';  parents  or  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  same,  if  the  relatives  resident  in  Guatemala  have  the  means 
to  support  them;  those  who,  having  once  resided  in  the  country,  can 
prove  that  they  have  a  business  of  their  own  established  there;  and 
those  who  have  more  than  5,000  quetzales.  All  such  individuals,  in 
order  to  be  admitted  to  the  country,  must  deposit  200  quetzales, 
which  will  be  returned  if  the  depositor  leaves  the  country  within  a 
year.  {El  Guatemalteco,  Guatemala  City',  September  8,  1927,  and 
Febniarv  5,  1930.) 

HONDURAS 

Public  improvement  committees. — A  decree  signed  by'  the 
President  on  February  5,  1930,  provides  for  the  establishment  of  four 
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coniinittees  on  public  improvements,  one  for  each  of  the  districts  of 
Cucuyagua,  Santa  Rita,  and  Dulce  Nombre,  and  one  for  the  districts  of 
Trinidad  and  San  Jeronimo.  The  committees  will  attend  chiefly 
to  the  installation  of  drinkin"  water  and  electricity  in  their  districts. 
(La  Gaceta,  Tegucigalpa,  March  10,  1930.) 

MEXICO 

Labou  Bank. — On  January  20,  1930,  the  President  issued  a  law 
creating  a  Labor  Bank.  The  organization  will  finance  centers  of 
I)roduction  established  principally  to  solve  the  unemployment 
problem;  promote  national  industry  by  means  of  social  action  based 
on  workers’  cooperative  associations  and  popular  credit;  foster  habits 
of  saving,  especially  among  the  working  class;  promote  the  use  of 
social  insurance;  and  carry  on  general  banking  operations.  The  bank 
is  to  be  organized  for  a  period  of  30  years;  its  main  office  will  be  in 
Mexico  City,  but  branch  offices  or  agencies  at  other  places  within  the 
country  or  abroad  may  be  established.  The  capital  stock  will  be 
5,000,000  pesos,  the  shares  to  be  divided  into  two  classes;  the  first, 
called  series  A,  will  be  subscribed  for  by  the  Federal  and  State  Gov¬ 
ernments  e.xclusively  and  the  second,  called  series  B,  will  be  made 
payable  to  the  bearer.  Shares  in  series  A  will  be  for  1,000  pesos  each, 
are  untransferable  and  registered;  shares  in  series  B  will  be  for  10 
pesos  each  and  may  be  subscribed  for  by  cooperative  societies,  labor 
organizations,  and  private  individuals.  The  bank  will  be  directed  and 
administered  by  a  board  composed  of  seven  directors,  three  alternates, 
and  a  general  manager.  The  full  text  of  this  law  appeared  in  the 
Diario  Oficial,  Mexico  City,  February  1,  1930. 

PERU 

New  monetary  unit. — On  February  10,  1930,  Congress  passed 
Law  No.  6746,  establishing  the  gold  sol  as  the  monetary  unit  of  the 
Republic.  According  to  the  provisions  of  the  law',  which  w'as  signed 
by  President  Leguia  on  February  11,  1930,  the  sol  will  contain 
0.601853  of  a  gram  of  fine  gold  and  will  be  coined  in  10  and  50  sol 
pieces.  The  value  of  a  sol  will  be  $0.40. 

According  to  another  article  of  the  same  law',  the  exportation  of 
gold  in  bars  or  coins  is  duty  free.  Its  exportation  in  minerals,  bars  of 
other  metals,  ore  concentrates  and  other  metallurgical  products 
without  distinction,  however,  will  be  subject  to  a  duty  fixed  by  the 
law'  covering  such  metals.  {Boletin  de  la  Superintendencia  General 
de  Aduanas,  Lima,  February,  1930.) 

Monopoly  of  explosives  established. — A  law'  was  passed  by 
Congress  on  December  31,  1929,  authorizing  President  Legufa  to 
establish  a  monopoly  on  the  importation  and  sale  of  explosives  and 
accessories  thereof,  such  as  caps,  fuses,  and  similar  objects.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  law'  the  Government  will  sell  the  products  included  in 
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the  monopoly  to  the  public  at  such  prices  as  will  g:ive  it  an  average 
profit  of  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  f.  o.  b.  port  warehouses. 
{El  Peruano,  Lima,  February  13,  1930.) 

VENEZUELA 

Code  revisiox. — The  President  of  the  Republic  appointed  on 
January'  23,  1930,  an  ad  honorem  commission  to  prepare  a  revision 
of  the  national  legal  codes.  The  commission  will  consist  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  members,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations:  Dr.  Jos6  Gil  Fortoul,  Dr.  Juan  Bautista  Bance;  Dr.  Luis  I. 
Bastidas;  Dr.  Anibal  Sierraalta  Tellerla,  and  Dr.  Cristbbal  L.  Men¬ 
doza.  The  reforms  recommended  will  be  submitted  to  the  legislature 
for  official  action.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Caracas,  January  23,  1930.) 

Training  of  public  health  officials. — On  February  28,  1930, 
the  President  issued  a  decree  establishing  in  the  National  Bureau 
of  Public  Health  a  school  to  train  sanitary  officials  and  laboratory 
technicians.  Candidates  for  the  former  positions  will  take  a  si.x 
months’  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  hygiene,  prophylaxis, 
and  disinfection.  Training  for  laboratory  technician  will  include,  in 
addition,  instruction  in  some  laboratory  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Public  Health.  The  National  Director  of  Public  Health  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  school  and  responsible  for  the  curriculum  and  the 
examinations.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Caracas,  February  28,  1930.) 


AGRICULTURE 

ARGENTINA 

Cotton  cultivation. — The  outlook  for  the  cotton  crop  for  the 
agricultural  year  1929-30  is  reported  to  be  very  bright.  There  are 
134,480  hectares  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres)  under  cultivation,  a 
record  figure,  showing  a  29.5  per  cent  increase  over  the  103,710 
hectares  planted  the  year  before.  The  area  cultivated  during  the 
past  two  seasons,  by  regions,  is  as  follows: 


1 

Region 

1928-29  ! 

1929-30 

Per  cent  of 
increase  or 
decrease, 
1929-30 

I 

1 

91,900 
8,000 
2,  100 

1,  300 

1  210 

!  200 

119,930 
10,000 
2,  500 
1,  800 

1  60 
190 

-f30.  5 
+25.  0 
+  19.  0 
+  38.  5 
-71.  4 
-5.0 

Corrientes _ 

Formosa _ 

Santiago  del  Estero . . . . 

Catamarca . . 

Others _ _ _ 

Total _ _ _ _ 

103,  710 

1 

1  134, 480 

+  29.  5 
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The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  cotton  cultivation  for  the 
last  15  years: 


1 

Years 

.Area  sown 

Bulk  cotton 

Ginning 

produced 

Seed 

Fiber 

1914-15-. . . 

Hectares 

3,  300 

Metric  tons 

2,  640 

Metric  tons 
792 

Metric  tons 

1,  795 

1915-16 . . 

3,  690 

2,952  1 

886 

2,  007 

1916-17 _ _ 

3,  075 

2,  460  1 

689 

1,  722 

1917-18 . . 

11,  775 

9,  420 

2,  638 

6,  594 

1918-19 . . 

13,  135 

10,  508 

3,  047 

7,  250 

1919-20 . . 

13,  350 

10,680 

3,097 

7,  476 

1920-21 . 

23,  860 

19,088 

5,  536 

13,  171 

1921-22 . . 

15,  615 

12,  490 

3,  497 

8,  743 

1922-23 _ 

22,  864 

19,  434 

'  5, 636 

13,  409 

1923-24 . 

62,  658 

43,  860 

i  12, 759 

30,  075 

1924-25 . 

104,  513 

51,  105 

14,  455 

35,  636 

1925-26 . 

no,  335 

103,  263 

,  29, 326 

72,  078 

1926-27 . 

71,  746 

45,  165 

13,  101 

31,  161 

1927-28 . . 

85,  000 

73,  410 

23,  200 

,  47,  150 

1928-29 . . 

103,  710 

98,  700 

28,  700 

1  64, 800 

(Review  of  Argentine  Economics,  Buenos  Aires,  January,  1930.) 

Municipal  School  of  Apiculture. — The  Municipal  School  of 
Apiculture  of  Buenos  Aires  w^as  founded  in  December,  1926,  and 
in  the  3-year  period  of  its  existence  the  number  of  students  has 
increased  from  30  to  over  100.  The  classes,  which  have  been  held 
in  the  Botanical  Gardens  since  July,  1928,  combine  theory  and 
practice,  and  the  course  includes  all  the  material  necessary  for  a 
complete  understanding  of  beekeeping,  from  the  biology  of  the 
bee  to  the  manufacture  of  by-products  of  honey.  Through  the 
initiative  of  students  of  this  school  the  Argentine  Association  of 
Apiculturists  has  been  formed;  it  now  has  more  than  150  members 
and  aims  to  unite  apiculturists  throughout  the  nation  and  perfect 
the  technique  of  beekeeping.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  February  2, 
1930.) 

CHILE 

Irrigation  studies. — There  are  approximately  400,000  hectares 
(hectare  equals  2.47  acres)  of  potentially  rich  land  in  Chile,  at  present 
nonproductive.  The  Government  plans  to  establish  in  the  near 
future  an  irrigation  system  that  will  reclaim  this  district,  and  so 
appointed  Sefior  Alberto  Decombe,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Irrigation,  to  study  reclamation  works  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  (News  release  from  the  Chilean  Consul  General,  New 
York,  March  24,  1930.) 

Course  in  poultry  raising. — The  official  organ  of  the  Chilean 
Poultry-Raisers’  Association,  Chile  Avicola,  has  begun  to  publish 
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serially  a  complete  course  on  the  care  and  breedinjr  of  poultry,  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  professor  of  the  University  of  California.  The  association 
took  this  step  because  the  university  extension  courses  in  agricidture 
are  not  within  the  reach  of  every  one  in  the  Republic.  {El  Mercurio, 
Santiago,  March  3,  1930.) 

CUBA 

Coffee  production  and  importation. — The  annual  consumption 
of  coffee  in  Cuba  is  estimated  at  from  29,000,000  to  31,000,000  kilo- 
<;rams  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds).  Figures  showing  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  article  for  the  years  1925-1929,  compiled  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agriculture  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and 
Labor,  and  those  for  imports,  from  the  statistical  division  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  are  as  follows: 


Year 


1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928 

1929 


Production  | 

! 

I  inports 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

1 

V  alue 

1 _ 

Kilograms 

19,  601,  060 
15,  784,  440 

20,  108,  670 

19,  823,  424 

20,  620,  926 

Pesos 

11,  504,  910 
9,  264,  770 
11,  365,  848 
11,  204,  544 
9,  413,  913 

__  _ _ 

K  ilograms 
12,  972,  730 
7,  108,  132 
10,  333,  150 
5,  320,  128 
7,  863,  463 

Pesos 

7,  137,  818 

3,  950,  046 

4,  696,  544 

2,  747,  619 

3,  338,  974 

(Boletln  Oficial  de  la  Cdmara  de  Comercio  de  la  Republica  de  Cuba,  Habaiia, 
March,  1930.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

Importation  of  purebred  cattle. — During  the  year  1929,  205 
head  of  purebred  cattle  were  imported  into  El  Salvador  by  the 
General  Bureau  of  Agriculture.  These  animals  constitute  the 
largest  importation  ever  made  by  the  bureau  and  will  be  used  exclus¬ 
ively  for  breeding  purposes  by  the  stock  raisers  who  purchased  them. 
Included  among  the  number  are  3  Ayrshire  bulls  and  35  cows,  2  Short¬ 
horn  bulls,  1  Hereford  bull,  5  Holstein  bulls,  99  cows  and  20  heifers, 
and  40  Jersey  cows.  {Diario  del  Salvador,  San  Salvador,  March  3, 
1930.) 

MEXICO 

Forest  conservation. — A  vigorous  campaign  is  being  carried  on 
at  the  present  time  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Promotion 
for  the  conservation  of  forests  and  the  reforestation  of  denuded  areas. 
Among  other  features  of  the  campaign  to  date  have  been  the  meeting 
of  the  First  National  Forestry  Congress  and  the  launching  of  an 
important  educational  program  in  the  rural  schools.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  also  a  plan  under  consideration  for  distributing 
trees  through  the  schools. 
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The  First  National  Forestry  Congress  was  held  in  Mexico  City  from 
March  14  to  22,  1930.  The  work  of  the  congress  consisted  chiefly  in 
the  consideration  of  various  subjects  pertinent  to  forest  conserva¬ 
tion,  reforestation  and  uses  of  wood,  and  the  adoption  of  resolutions 
providing  for  a  positive  forestry  program. 

In  connection  with  the  congress,  an  interesting  exposition  was  held 
showing  heating  and  cooking  apparatus  using  fuels  other  than  char¬ 
coal,  for  which  many  trees  are  now  cut  down.  {El  Universal,  Me.xico 
City,  March  5,  6,  23,  and  24, 1930.) 

NICARAGUA 

Experimental  School  of  Agriculture. — See  page  633. 

PARAGUAY 


Agricultural  production. — According  to  information  recently 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  the  total  production  of  the 
various  crops  raised  in  Paraguay  during  1928  was  as  follows: 


Products:  1928,  kilograms 

Alfalfa _  8,  064,  000 

Corn.. .  64,497,000 

Castor  beans .  185,  100  | 

Cotton _  9.  109,  000  | 

Mandioc _  596,  040,  000  \ 

Peanuts _  8,  856,  000  i 


j  Products — Continued.  1928,  kilograms 

Beans _  6,  956,  000 

Potatoes,  sweet _  45,  110,  000 

Potatoes,  white _  728,  000 

Rice . . .  3,074,000 

Sugarcane. . . 424,  680,  000 

Tobacco _  12,  685,  500 


(Industrias,  Asuncion,  February  2,  1930.) 


PERU 


Experiments  in  wheat  raising. — Before  an  actual  wheat-growing 
campaign  was  undertaken  in  Peru,  efforts  to  intensify  the  production 
of  this  cereal  were  confined  to  the  plateau  and  mountain  regions, 
because  it  was  believed  that  conditions  on  the  coast  were  adverse  to 
its  cultivation  there  on  a  large  scale. 

It  has  been  only  since  the  creation  of  a  special  commission  by 
President  Legufa  to  investigate  this  subject  that  the  problem  has  been 
seriously  studied  in  all  its  phases.  Of  recent  years  a  vigorous  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  carried  on  in  the  upland  regions;  experiments  have 
been  made  there  in  the  acclimatization  and  cultivation  of  new  varie¬ 
ties,  about  1,000  hectares  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres)  having  been 
sown  to  the  best  acclimatized  wheat  produced  and  cultivated  by  the 
various  agricultural  commissions;  important  new  areas  have  been 
put  under  cultivation  in  the  Departments  of  Junin  and  Huancavelica; 
and  action  has  been  taken  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  this  grain  to 
the  coastal  region.  These  experiments  have  been  reported  in  more 
detail  in  previous  issues  of  the  Bulletin. 

In  order  to  raise  wheat  successfully  on  the  coast,  however,  it  was 
realized  that  it  would  be  necessarx'  to  find  a  varietj’^  immune  from  the 
110474— :i0— Bull.  6 - 6 
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various  diseases  to  which  grain  cultivated  in  this  region  is  peculiarly 
susceptible.  After  repeated  experiments  it  was  found  that  the 
Khapli  variety  apparently  fulfilled  all  the  necessary  requirements 
and  the  following  results  as  regards  yield  per  hectare  and  time  re¬ 
quired  for  maturing  have  been  obtained  by  various  experimental 
agencies : 


Schools 

Year 

Yield  per  ' 
hectare 

Time  re¬ 
quired  for 
maturing 

Kilograms  i 

Days 

Practical  School  of  Agriculture,  Huacho _ 

1927 

1,835  1 

126 

1928 

1,900 

131 

.  1929 

(•) 

121 

Agricultural  station,  Moquegua . . 

i  1927 

!  2, 300 

150 

'  1928 

2,  480 

1 - 

1929 

(') 

Agricultural  station,  Lainbaj’cquc _ 

;  1928 

1,  930 

125 

:  1929 

2,  205 

1  114 

*  Being  harvested. 


The  National  Agrarian  Society  also  cooperated  in  these  experi¬ 
ments,  with  the  following  residts: 


Year 

Maximum 
yield  per 
hectare 

Minimum 
yield  per 
hectare 

1928  . . 

1929  . . 

Kilograms 

_ ;  2,  962 

_ 1  3,  145 

Kilograms 
2,  274 
2,  521 

It  is  therefore  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  all  those  who  took  part 
in  the  experiments  that  this  variety  of  wheat  can  be  fully  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  farmers  along  the  coast,  and  although  the  present 
selling  price  of  this  grain  is  low  it  should  be  possible  by  the  use  of 
modern  machinery  and  the  reduced  cost  of  transportation  due  to 
the  pro.ximity  of  markets,  to  make  it  a  remunerative  crop.  Further¬ 
more,  this  variety  can  be  used  very  successfully  in  crop  rotation, 
ultimately  serving  to  bring  about  the  maximum  yield  from  the  land 
under  cultivation.  (La  Prensa,  Lima,  February  13,  1930.) 

Supervision  of  agricultural  experiments. — All  e.xperiments  in 
agricidture  or  stock  raising  conducted  in  Peru  were  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Animal  Industry  of  the 
Department  of  Promotion  by  \4rtue  of  an  Executive  decree  issued 
January  31,  1930.  The  actual  labor  thus  entailed  will  be  done  by 
the  General  Experimental  Inspection  Service.  (El  Peruano,  Lima, 
February  12,  1930.) 


A 


FINANCE,  INDUSTRY,  AND  COMMERCE 

ARGENTINA 

Fifty  million  dollar  loan. — A  banking  house  of  the  United 
States  announced  in  April  the  issue  of  $50,000,000  6-month  5  per 
cent  treasury  gold  notes  of  the  Government  of  Argentina,  the  largest 
individual  piece  of  short-term  financing  in  that  market  on  behalf 
of  a  South  American  government  since  the  issue  in  1923  of  a  similar 
note  of  the  same  Government.  The  loan  will  be  a  direct  obligation 
of  the  Argentine  National  Government,  for  whose  general  purposes 
it  will  be  applicable. 

According  to  cable  infonnation  received  by  the  financing  corpora¬ 
tion,  the  gold  reserves  in  Argentina  at  the  time  of  the  loan  were  $438,- 
757,000,  with  a  note  circulation  of  $560,157,000;  this  ratio  of  77.91 
per  cent  is  one  of  the  highest  gold  reserve  ratios  in  the  world :  That  of 
England  is  36.5  per  cent,  of  Germany  46.1  per  cent,  of  France  58.7 
per  cent,  and  of  Canada,  59.7  per  cent;  in  the  United  States  the  ratio 
of  gold  reserves  to  deposits  and  Federal  note  liabilities  combined,  as 
of  April  2,  1930,  was  75.1  per  cent.  Although  Argentine  law  provides 
a  minimum  gold  reserve  of  40  per  cent,  the  present  reserve  can  not  be 
reduced  from  the  present  figure  because  the  present  law  makes  it 
mandatory  that  2.27  paper  pesos  be  retired  from  circulation  for  each 
gold  peso  withdrawn  from  the  gold  conversion  office  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  {The  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  April  10,  1930.) 

Postal  savings. — The  National  Postal  Savings  Bank  of  Argentina 
has  published  figures  showing  the  growth  of  the  institution  since  its 
foundation  in  1915.  From  April  5,  1915,  to  Febniary  28,  1930, 
there  had  been  12,984,814  deposits  totaling  408,828,803  pesos.  The 
present  amount  credited  to  the  1,329,879  depositors  is  97,235,958 
pesos,  of  which  23,159,850  pesos  represent  interest  to  December  31, 
1930,  the  average  balance  being  73.11  pesos.  The  habit  of  saving 
is  encouraged  among  school  children:  Of  the  4,718  branches  of  the 
bank,  only  1,361  are  located  in  post  offices;  the  remaining  3,357  are 
in  schools.  {Boletln  de  Correos  y  Telegrafos,  Buenos  Aires,  March 
22,  1930.) 

Inform.\tion  bureau  for  foreigners. — On  February  20,  1930, 
an  information  bureau  for  foreigners  was  opened  in  the  National 
Postal  and  Telegraph  Building  in  Buenos  Aires.  This  bureau  is 
intended  to  be  a  center  for  visitors,  where  tourists  and  travelers 
may  consult  the  principal  newspapers  and  magazines  from  all  over  the 
world,  obtain  information  concerning  national  and  international 
travel,  and  make  use  of  the  writing  room,  equipped  with  all  facilities 
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for  correspondence.  At  the  same  time  the  postal  museum  and 
stamp  collection  was  fonnally  opened  in  another  section  of  the  same 
building:.  (Boletin  de  Correos  y  Telegrafos,  Buenos  Aires,  February- 
1,  1930.) 

BOLIVIA 

Mineral  exports. — The  commercial  department  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Financial  Statistics  has  published  the  following  statistics 
concerning  mineral  exports  from  Bolivia  in  1928  and  1929: 


1928  I  1929 

Minerals  and  countries  i _ 


of  destination 

Quantity  | 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Tin _ 

! 

Kilograms  i 
(fine  weight)  \ 
42,  074,  176  ; 

Bolivianos 

89,  710,  121 

Kilograms 
(fine  weight) 
47,  080,  957 

Bolivianos 
102,  590,  .522 

Great  Britain _ 

40,  482,  076 

86,  272,  122 

45,  716,  360 

99,  577,  947 

German  V _ • 

1,  063,  071 

2,  3.55,  556 

263,  687 

603,  093 

Belgium _ 

384,  40.5 

815,  757  , 

877,  186 

1,  946,  382 

Holland . . 

103,946 

211,  000 

208,731  t 

435,  339 

France _ 

16,  289  ; 

34,  989 

12,  781 

23,  658 

Tnited  State.s . 

24,359 

20,  633 

2,  212 

4,  103 

C'hilc _ 

30  1 

64  ' 

1 

Copper..  . . . 

8,  485,  552  | 

.5,205,697  1 

7,  187,  900  ' 

5,  336,  927 

I'nited  States . j 

7,  438,  886 

4,  588,  867 

6,  117,  670 

4,  636,  121 

France _ i 

739,  260 

423,  938 

112,  .565 

74,  .5(H) 

Great  Britain . I 

113,  550 

54,  125 

210,  422 

144,  228 

Chile . . j 

193,  856 

13S,  767 

1 

213,  359 

178,  449 

470,  611 

286,  462 

Ik'lgium _ 1 

1  ^ 

6.3,  273 

17,  167 

Lead _ _ i 

12,  705,  383 

1  2,  820,  483  ' 

14,961,267  i 

3,  644,  392 

Belgium.. . 1 

6,  370,  081 

1,  383,  225 

.  8,  545,  471 

2,  078,  809 

.\rgentina _  J 

:i,  98:i,  477 

8:14,  016 

4,  995,  869 

1,  093,  704 

Great  Britain _ i 

1,  496,  345 

358,  959 

712,  225 

230,  460 

Fnited  States _ 

.566,  719 

158,  993 

10,  914 

3,  2.30 

Germanv _ 

;  288,  761 

85,  290 

696,  788 

238,  189 

Silver _ _ 

1  175, 389 

6,  875,  721 

1  193, 298 

7,  076,  679 

Great  Britain...  . 

141,  685 

5,  536,  716 

114,364 

4,  267,  887 

Belgium . . 

806 

31,  720 

2,  108 

80,  310 

United  States . 

1  32, 289 

1,  282,  363 

74,  190 

2,  632,  552 

Germanv . . 

1  609 

24,  922 

2,  576 

9:i,  318 

.Argentina _ 

i . . 

60 

2,  612 
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1928  1929 

Minerals  and  countries  !  _ 

of  destination  I 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 


K  i  logra  m  s  K  i  logra  m  » 

( fine  weight)  Bolivianog  (fine  weight)  '  Bolivianos 
Antimony _ ,  3.  542.  879  ,  1,375,891  3.778.541  1.445.224 


BelKium _ i  1.561.237  573.412  2.  161,  902  |  740.349 

Great  Britain .  1,276,211  603.590  1,014.442'  468,809 

United  States .  541.  528  130.  076  470.  522  181,  731 

France .  96.930  47,378  112.775  49,024 

Argentina .  66.973,  21.435  18,900,  5.311 


Zinc . - . I  2,  260.  873  I  833.990  1,  395.  028  |  468,613 


Great  Britain .  1.444.817  485.068  836.  720  ■  297,336 

France . ...|  457,256  185,779  8.078  1,997 

Germanv . 1  298.950  140,416  529.850  162,326 

Belgium .  ..  59.850  1  22,727  10.726  3,220 

United  States . . . .  9.654  3.734 


Bismutli . 136.110  1,164,307  151,072  1,187,004 


Great  Britain . ;  106.969  1,070,812  86.079  709.881 

Germanv . 1  14. 051  |  34,628  5,353  24,604 

Belgium . . . ;  9.137  35,289  14.810  52.182 

United  States . .  2.959  11,818  44.830  400.337 

Italy. . . .  2.994  11,760} . . . 


Wolframite . 17,566  17,387  977,893  1,573,492 


Great  Britain _  8,674  7,231  46,294  90.815 

United  States . i  6,  200  6,  169  791,  003  1,  245,  814 

Germanv . |  2,692  3,987  47,746  81,812 

France.. . 1 . . .  68.680  115,464 

Belgium _ _ |... . I  16,613  25,984 

Chile . !. _ _  7,557  13.603 


Ounces  '  Ounces 

Gold .  506  26,280  1,665  84.891 


United  States . |  343  17, 887  '  1, 384  71.  107 

Chile .  163  8,393  281  13.784 


Note. — Kilogram =2.2  pounds;  l)oliviano=$0.365  (par). 

(Report  from  the  Oficina  Nacional  de  Estadistica  Financiera,  La  Paz,  February 
28,  1930.) 

Municipal  bureau  of  statistics. — The  City  Council  of  La  Paz 
has  created  a  municipal  bureau  of  statistics,  to  be  staffed  by  a  director 
general,  a  secretary-accountant,  two  office  assistants,  and  a  mes¬ 
senger.  The  new  bureau  will  deal  with  financial,  vital,  and  general 
statistics;  all  the  material  received  will  be  classified  and  the  residts 
published  quarterly  in  a  special  report.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  March 
11,  1930.) 
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BRAZIL 

Railways. — The  length  of  Brazilian  railways  in  operation  on 
December  31,  1928,  was  31,851.220  kilometers,  including  Federal,  pri¬ 
vate,  and  State  railroads.  The  following  table  shows  the  railways 


within  the  borders  of  each  State: 

State: 

Kilometers  > 

State — Continued. 

Kilometers 

Amazonas _ 

5.  087 

Rio  de  Janeiro _ 

2,  678.  938 

Para . . . 

374.  300 

Federal  District..  .. 

167.  793 

Maraiihao _ 

456.  827 

Minas  Geraes _ 

7,  724.  466 

Piauhv- . . 

164.  094 

Sao  Paulo _ _ 

6,  920.  540 

Ceara.. . 

1,  176.  817 

Parana _ 

1,  233.  601 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte. 

391.  413 

Santa  Catharina . 

1,  133.  230 

Parahyba  do  Norte.. 

418.  323 

1  Rio  Grande  do  Sul _ 

3,  075.  626 

Pernambuco _ 

977.  452 

I  Govaz . . 

296.  681 

Alagoas _ _ 

Sergipe _  _ _ 

326.  801 
297.  796 

j  Matto  Grosso _ 

1,  171.  210 

Bahia.. . . 

2,  083.  817 

Total _ 

31,  851.  220 

Espirito  Santo _ 

776.  408 

During  the  year  1929  two  lines  were  inaugurated,  one  on  May  1 
from  Subida  to  Victor  Kondor,  a  distance  of  20.200  kilometers  and 
another  on  September  30  from  Sao  Sebastian  to  Carahubas,  43.932 
kilometers  in  length.  Taking  in  consideration  these  two  additions 
Brazil  had  31,915.352  kilometers  of  railways  in  operation  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1929.  {Brazil  Ferro-Carril,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  February  20, 
1930.) 

Bankruptcy  law. — See  page  602. 

CHILE 

Undersecretary  of  Aviation. — Commander  Merino  Benitez  has 
just  been  appointed  the  first  Undersecretary  of  Aviation  by  the 
Government  of  Chile.  He  will  head  a  new  bureau  under  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  which  will  amalgamate  the  actual  war  and 
navy  aviation  services,  as  well  as  take  charge  of  all  material  relating 
to  commercial  and  industrial  aviation.  (News  release  from  the 
Chilean  Consul  General,  New  York,  March  24,  1930.) 

Municipal  public  works. — The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Budgets 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  has  published  the  figures  for  public 
works  to  be  carried  out  through  the  Consolidated  Loan  to  the  66 
municipalities  of  Chile  for  1930.  These  are  classified  as  follows: 
New  works;  alterations  or  improvements;  purchase  of  real  estate; 
purchase  of  equipment;  payment  on  obligations;  and  depreciation, 
financing,  and  other  expenses.  Of  the  total  of  123,579,500  pesos, 
37,000,000  are  to  be  spent  for  highway  construction;  this  will  represent 
a  total  outlay  of  74,000,000  pesos,  because  the  owners  of  abutting 
property  are  obliged  by  law  to  pay  50  per  cent  of  the  costs.  The 


Kilometer  erjuals  0.62  mile. 
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allotment  to  municipalities  whose  share  is  over  1,000,000  pesos  is  as 
follows : 

Municipality;  Pesos  Municipality — Continued.  Pesos 

Iquique _ _  10,  000,  000  Rancagua _  1,  300,  000 

Tocopilla-. .  2,400,000  Talca... . 2,500,000 

Calama . . .  1,285,000  Chilian . . 1,700,000 

Antofagasta .  10,000,000  Concepcion _  4,000,000 

Valparaiso . 32,  000,  000  Temuco.  . . 1,  900,  000 

Vina  del  Mar .  15,450,000  Valdivia .  1,800,000 

Santiago . .  5,000,000  Osorno.. .  1,130,000 

Providencia _  1,  500,  000  Magallanes _  1,  900,  000 

{Boletin  Municipal,  Santiago,  February  21  and  22,  1930.) 

Tour  through  the  south  of  Chile. — The  State  railroads  of  Chile 
organized  in  February  their  first  conducted  tour  to  the  south  of  the 
Republic,  thus  affording  many  Chileans  a  special  opportunity  to 
see  the  beauties  and  natural  resources  of  their  native  land.  The 
excursion  went  as  far  south  as  Puerto  Montt,  visiting  industrial 
centers  and  scenic  resorts  on  the  way.  The  success  of  this  experiment 
makes  it  probable  that  the  company  will  organize  other  trips,  for 
foreign  travelers  as  well  as  for  Chileans.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the 
means  of  transportation  in  small  places  hitherto  unfrequented  by 
tourists  will  thereby  be  improved  and  increased. 

Some  extremely  attractive  colored  posters  of  Chilean  resorts  have 
been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Tourist  Travel  of  the  Ministry  of 
Promotion.  {El  Mercurio,  February  21, 1930.) 

COLOMBIA 

Chambers  of  commerce  abroad. — According  to  the  provisions 
of  an  Executive  decree  issued  January  24,  1930,  the  Government  will 
promote  the  creation  and  development  of  Colombian  chambers  of 
commerce  in  foreign  countries.  These  will  be  patterned,  as  far  as 
the  laws  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  located  permit,  after  the 
Colombian-Belgian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Brussels.  Once  they 
are  created,  the  chambers  will  be  in  a  position  to  serve  the  Government 
in  a  consultative  capacity,  supplying  such  data  and  information  as 
may  be  needed.  Sr.  Carlos  Salazar  del  Camino,  founder  of  the 
Belgian-Colombian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  been  appointed 
organizer  of  the  Colombian  chambers  ad  honorem  to  act  under  the 
joint  instruction  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Industry  and 
in  cooperation  wdth  the  diplomatic  representative  of  Colombia  in  each 
country.  {Diario  Oficial,  Bogota,  February  6,  1930.) 

Construction  of  waterworks. — A  resolution  was  issued  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  on  March  10,  1930,  granting  to  the  muni¬ 
cipalities  of  Chiquinquira  and  Zarzal  appropriations  of  20,000  pesos 
and  5,000  pesos  respectively  for  the  construction  of  waterworks. 
These  sums  will  be  paid  with  bonds  of  the  National  Internal  Debt. 
{El  Nuevo  Tiempo,  Bogota,  March  12,  1930.) 
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Foreign  trade  through  Santa  Marta. — Foreign  trade  through 
the  port  of  Santa  Marta  during  the  year  1929  totaled  259,333,410 
metric  tons  and  was  valued  at  13,214,943.18  pesos.  Of  these  figures, 
215,883,741  metric  tons,  valued  at  9,847,771.92  pesos,  represent 
e.xports  and  43,499,669  metric  tons,  valued  at  3,367,171.26  pesos, 
imports.  As  compared  with  the  foreign  trade  of  1928,  the  value  of 
exports  during  1929  showed  an  increase  of  over  717,000  pesos,  or  7 
per  cent,  and  that  of  imports  a  decrease  of  108,479  pesos,  or  3  percent. 

The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  through  the  port  of  Santa 
Marta  and  the  customs  revenue  by  months  during  1929  was  as  follows: 


Mouths 

Imports 

Exports 

1 

Cu.stoms  rcy- 
enue,  1929 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

January _  _  _ i 

228,  60,5.  42 

888,  935.  89 

126,  546.  14 

February _  _ 1 

300,  216.  66 

821,  550.  12 

79,  044.  12 

March _ _  _ i 

225,  117.  31 

1,  127,  641.  06 

88,  919.  71 

348,  991.  51 

1,  107,  314.  05 

108,  179.  72 

May _ 1 

323,  900.  50 

1,  266,  406.  81 

133,  625.  60 

June .  . . 1 

358,  298.  16 

899,  249.  51 

125,  625.  07 

July -  - 

183,  007.  01 

867,  468.  98 

129,  820.  25 

August _ _  _  _ 

September..  _ _ _ 

;  314,  906.  93 

610,  318.  05 

123,  504.  80 

1  321,  680.  19 

480,  296.  52 

107,  906.  54 

October _ _ _ 

1  219,  466.  59 

646,  796.  02 

110,014.  95 

Noyember _ _ _ _ 

1  270,  426.  92 

623,  761.  84 

84,  677.  59 

December _ 

272,  554.  06 

508.  033.  07 

79.  578.  92 

Total _ 

1  3,  367,  171.  26 

9.  847,  771.  92 

1.  297,  443.  41 

(Report  of  the  Ainerican  consul,  Santa  Marta,  January  29,  1930,  and  February 
18,  1930.) 

COSTA  RICA 


Air  service. — International  air  mail  service  was  formally  in¬ 
augurated  on  March  11,  1930.  Planes  will  carrx’  mail  from  San  Jose 
to  Puntarenas,  where  connection  will  be  made  with  international 
service.  Special  stamps,  in  denominations  of  1  colon  and  30,  20,  and 
8  centimos,  were  prepared  for  the  event.  The  first  load  contained 
more  than  8,000  pieces. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  created  the  post  of  Inspector  of 
Aviation,  who  will  have  authority  to  receive  and  dispatch  aeroplanes 
and  enforce  the  existing  customs,  police,  sanitarx’,  and  immigration 
regulations.  This  is  a  temporary  measure,  to  remain  in  force  until 
Congress  can  take  appropriate  action.  {Diano  de  Costa  Rica,  San 
Jose,  March  11  and  13,  1930.) 

CUBA 

International  airport. — The  airport  in  the  General  Machado 
district  of  Santiago  de  las  Vegas  has  been  declared  international. 
iVith  the  e.xception  of  airplanes  belonging  to  companies  having  other 
arrangements  with  the  Government,  all  foreign  planes  of  any  and  all 
classes  must  land  at  an  international  port.  Such  airplanes  using  this  or 
any  other  international  port  will  he  asked  to  show  on  landing  only  con- 
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sular  documents  identical  with  those  required  of  merchant  marine  or 
passenger  vessels.  {Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana,  March  27,  1930.) 

Automotive  traffic  regulations. — The  Department  of  Public 
Works  of  Cuba  has  formulated  a  project  on  the  regulation  of  auto¬ 
motive  traffic  in  which  the  recommendations  of  the  Second  Pan 
American  Highway  Conference  have  been  incorporated.  This  action 
was  taken  pursuant  to  the  action  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  which,  at  the  session  held  on  January  3,  1930, 
recommended  that  the  principles  on  the  regulation  of  automotive 
traffic  approved  by  the  conference  be  transmitted  to  the  Governments 
of  the  countries  members  of  the  Union,  with  the  request  that  they  be 
embodied  in  legislation  governing  automotive  traffic,  thereby  con¬ 
tributing  to  uniformity  in  this  important  matter.  (Information 
received  by  the  Pan  American  Union  from  the  Cuban  Embassy  at 
Washington.) 

EL  SALVADOR 


Glass  factory. — A  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  was 
recently  established  in  San  Salvador.  The  new  plant,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  Republic,  is  equipped  for  the  production  of  glass  for 
practically  all  purposes.  {Diario  del  Salvador,  San  Salvador,  March 
3,  1930.) 

Importation  of  purebred  cattle. — See  page  608. 

Imports  of  .motor  vehicles. — A  total  of  823  motor  vehicles  was 
imported  into  El  Salvador  during  the  year  1929.  Of  this  figure,  612 
were  automobiles,  179  trucks,  and  41  motor  cycles.  While  the  large 
majority  were  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  some  were  imported 
from  Canada,  England,  France,  and  Italy.  Compared  with  imports 
during  1928,  the  figures  for  the  year  1929  are  as  follows: 


Motor  cycles; ' 

United  States. 

Eiif(land _ 

Italy . . 

France . 


Total. 


Vehicle  | 

1928 

1929 

•Automobiles:  j 

X  umber 

Number 

United  States _  _ _  _ j 

409 

590 

Other  countries . . . 1 

12 

22 

Total . . . . . ! 

421 

612 

Trucks;  | 

United  States . . . 

40 

118 

England . 

2 

40 

Canada . . . . . 

:  12 

Total . . . 

i  42 

1  170 

'  Figures  for  1928  not  given. 

(Report  of  the  .American  consul,  San  Salvador,  February  25,  1930.) 


32 

6 

2 

1 


41 
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HAITI 

Foreign  trade. — Although  the  foreign  trade  of  Haiti  continues  at 
the  lower  levels  which  have  characterized  the  present  year  as  compared 
with  the  years  immediately  preceding,  the  balance  of  trade  continues 
to  show  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports.  Total  exports  of  coffee 
for  the  first  five  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  (October,  1929,  to 
February’,  1930),  amounting  to  19,044,000  kilograms  (kilogram 
equals  2.2  pounds),  are  almost  the  same  as  those  during  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  last  year,  when  they  were  19,257,000  kilograms. 
Values,  however,  declined  from  43,088,000  gourdes  to  30,455,000 
gourdes,  or  about  29  per  cent.  The  first  month’s  shipments  of  the 
new  cotton  crop  were  very  encouraging  as  regards  quantity.  Haiti 
is  fortunate  in  producing  a  cotton  which  sells  at  a  premium  over  most 
American  grades,  and  with  the  development  of  a  larger  acreage  of 
improved  strains  of  this  native  cotton  there  is  good  reason  to  hope 
that,  quality  being  assured,  the  favorable  differential  may  be  in¬ 
creased.  During  the  first  five  months  of  the  fiscal  year  exports  of 
cacao  increased  86.9  per  cent  in  quantity  and  86.3  per  cent  in  value 
over  the  similar  period  last  year,  and  exports  of  logwood  increased 
slightly  over  50  per  cent,  both  in  quantity  and  value.  Honey, 
sisal,  bananas,  turtle  shells,  and  cottonseed  were  other  products  of 
which  greater  quantities  were  e.xported  during  the  period  under 
review.  Raw  sugar,  cottonseed  cake,  goatskins,  cowhides,  and 
beeswax  showed  declines.  (Monthly  Bulletin,  Financial  Advisor- 
General  Receiver,  Port  au  Prince,  February,  1930.) 

Public  debt. — According  to  official  reports,  the  gross  public  debt 
of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  at  the  end  of  February,  1930,  stood  at 
83,880,000  gourdes,  compared  with  89,301,000  gourdes  as  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1929,  and  95,474,000  gourdes  at  the  close  of  Februaiy’, 
1928.  Expenditures  on  account  of  the  public  debt  during  the  month 
of  Februaiy’,  1930,  amounted  to  112,000  gourdes,  compared  with 
643,000  gourdes  in  February,  1929.  Last  year  considerable  sums 
were  made  available  for  debt  retirement  above  and  beyond  con¬ 
tractual  requirements,  whereas  expenditures  in  Februaiy’,  1930, 
were  only  in  amount  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  various  loan  contracts. 
(Monthly  Bulletin,  Financial  Adviser-General  Receiver,  Port  au 
Prince,  February’,  1930.) 

HONDURAS 

Transportation  improvement. — Early  in  April,  1930,  a  feny’- 
boat  was  put  into  service  on  Lake  Yojoa,  the  crossing  of  which  had 
formerly  been  a  serious  problem,  as  indicated  in  the  article  on  High¬ 
way  Construction  in  Honduras,  by  Joaquin  Bonilla,  in  the  April  issue 
of  the  Bulletin.  The  boat,  built  in  Honduras  of  native  woods,  can 
accommodate  12  automobiles  or  four  10-ton  trucks,  thus  enabling  the 
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motorist  to  go  directly  from  the  capital  to  Potrerillos  without  the 
hitherto  unavoidable  changes  and  inevitable  delays.  To  facilitate 
the  loading  of  vehicles,  a  400-foot  pier  has  been  built  in  El  Jaral  and 
one  of  350  feet  in  Pito  Solo.  The  piers  are  connected  with  the  main 
road,  requiring  the  construction  of  500  meters  (meter  equals  3.28 
feet)  of  roadway  out  of  bedrock.  From  pier  to  pier  the  crossing 
takes  an  hour. 

Preliminary  work  was  started  on  March  5,  1930,  on  the  branch 
highway  from  Guinope  to  Zamorano,  w'here  it  will  connect  with  the 
main  highw  ay  from  Yuscaran  to  Tegucigalpa. 

On  February  12,  1930,  the  Association  of  Honduran  Civil  Engineers 
appointed  a  commission  from  among  its  members  to  study  and  draft 
a  project  for  the  prolongation  of  the  Interoceanic  Railway  from 
Potrerillos  to  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  The  commission  presented  a 
report  in  w'hich  it  suggested,  among  other  things,  the  creation  of  a 
General  Railway  Board  and  the  organization  of  a  corps  of  engineers 
to  study  the  proposed  railway  routes  and  make  recommendations  as 
to  the  best  one  to  follow^.  The  association  forw'arded  this  report  to 
Congress  wnth  the  request  that  in  the  national  budget  there  be 
included  an  appropriation  to  finance  the  General  Railway  Board  and 
the  corps  of  engineers.  {El  Cronista,  Tegucigalpa,  March  5  and  31 
and  April  4,  1930.) 

MEXICO 

Highway  progress. — The  highway  construction  program  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  year  1930,  as  recently  announced  by  the 
National  Highway  Commission,  includes  the  grading  of  the  Monterrey 
(Nuevo  Leon)  to  Ciudad  Victoria  (Tamaulipas)  and  the  Tasquillo- 
Jacala  (Hidalgo)  highways;  the  surfacing  of  the  Monterrey-Monte- 
morelos  (Nuevo  Leon)  and  the  Nuevo  Laredo-Monterrey  highways; 
the  construction  of  a  new  crossing  over  the  Apatlaco  River  on  the 
Me.xico  City- Acapulco  highway;  the  improvement  of  sections  of  the 
highway  between  Papagayo  (Guerrero)  and  El  Treinta  (Morelos); 
the  opening  of  the  section  between  Jacala  (Hidalgo)  and  Valles  (San 
Luis  Potosi),  the  Acuitlapan-Ta.xco  highway  (Guerrero),  and  a  section 
of  the  Mexico  City-Oaxaca  highway  between  Huajuapan  de  Leon 
and  Tamazulapan  (Oaxaca);  and  the  improvement  of  other  sections 
of  the  last-named  highway  to  permit  its  being  opened  its  full  length. 
Besides  these,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  commission  to  open  a  section 
of  the  Mexico  City-Guadalajara  highw'ay  for  temporary  use  and 
recondition  the  Mexico  City- Vera  Cruz  highw'ay  so  that  it  wdll  be 
passable  throughout. 

One  of  the  most  important  highway  construction  projects  upon 
which  work  is  being  carried  on  at  the  present  time  is  the  Matamoros- 
Mazatlan  highway.  Extending  from  Washington,  a  point  40  kilo- 
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meters  (kilometer  eiiuals  0.62  of  a  mile)  to  the  east  of  Matamoros,  the 
route  chosen  for  this  highway  will  pass  through  Keynosa,  Monterrey, 
Cadereyta,  Saltillo,  San  Pedro  de  las  Colonies,  Torreon,  and  Durango, 
and  after  traversing  the  Sierra  Madre  finally  reach  the  Pacific  at 
Mazatlan.  Between  Reynosa  and  Monterrey  the  highway  already 
constructed  by  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon  will  be  utilized,  and  farther 
on,  near  Saltillo,  it  will  be  possible  to  use  sections  constructed  by  the 
governments  of  Nuevo  I^eon  and  Coahuila.  The  whole  distance 
covered  by  the  new  highway  will  be  approximately  1,400  kilometers, 
greater  even  than  that  between  Mexico  City  and  Nuevo  Laredo.  Its 
construction  is  expected  to  require  at  least  three  years,  and  at  the 
lowest  figure  its  cost  will  reach  10,000,000  pesos,  a  sum  which  will 
be  met  by  appropriations  by  the  National  and  State  Governments 
and  contributions  from  individuals  and  private  organizations.  {El 
Universal,  Mexico  City,  March  8,  1930;  El  Economista,  Mexico  City, 
March  1  and  16,  1930.) 

Labor  bank. — See  page  605. 

NICARAGUA 

Statement  of  the  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua. — The  state¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua  as  of  December  31,  1929,  is 


as  follows: 

ASSETS  Cordobas 

Cash  on  hand . . . . . .  137,  686 

Due  from  foreign  banks . . . . .  778,  558 

Loans  and  discounts _  1,  746,  553 

-Acceptances  (31  days),  bought  in  New  York . . .  1,  356,  117 

•Accrued  interest  and  accounts  receivable . . . .  21,  012 

Investments . . . .  80,021 

Customers’  liability  account  letters  of  credit .  40,  931 

Collections  held  for  account  of  customers _ _ _  478,  315 

Real  estate _  77,  709 

Furniture  and  fixtures _  4,  292 


Total . . . . . . . . 4,  721,  194 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits . . - .  2,206,613 

-Accounts  payable . . 50,  416 

Unearned  interest  and  discount . 55,  553 

Letters  of  credit  issued _  40,  931 

Liability  for  collections  held  for  account  of  customers . . .  478,  315 

Capital- . - . .  300,000 

Surplus _  300,  000 

Reserve  funds _  84,  014 

Undivided  profits . . . . .  205,352 


Total . . . - . . . .  4,721,  194 

(El  Comercto,  Managua,  February  19,  1930.) 
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Public  works. — Encouraging  progress  is  being  reported  at  present 
on  many  public  works  in  the  Republic.  The  presidential  mansion, 
which  is  being  built  on  Tiscapa  Hill  on  the  outskirts  of  Managua,  and 
the  new  Department  of  Communications  Building,  in  the  capital,  are 
nearing  completion. 

Construction  on  the  following  highways  has  been  undertaken: 
Chinandega  to  El  Viejo,  which  when  continued  to  the  frontier  of 
Honduras  will  join  the  highway  from  Choluteca;  Las  Conchitas-San 
Rafael-Masachapa,  of  whose  two  sections  more  than  19  kilometers 
(kilometer  equals  0.62  mile)  have  been  completed;  Masaya  to  Tipitapa, 
which  will  connect  with  the  highway  from  Granada  to  Tipitapa,  of 
which  22  kilometers  are  now  finished;  Granada-Nandaime,  14  kilo¬ 
meters  completed;  Niquinohomo-Granada,  several  kilometers  finished; 
a  new  route  from  Masatepe  to  Managua,  passing  through  La  Laguna 
and  Ticuantepe;  Tipitapa-Boaca,  eventually  to  be  continued  to  El 
Rama;  Leon-Telica,  almost  entirely  finished,  with  good  bridges  and 
culverts;  and  San  Jorge-Rivas-San  Juan  del  Sur. 

Work  was  begun  on  April  1,  1930,  on  the  railway  from  Leon  to 
Sauce,  which  will  be  72  miles  long  and  should  be  completed  within 
two  years.  {El  Comercio,  Managua,  March  14  and  22,  1930.) 

PANAMA 

Highway  progress  in  Panama. — According  to  a  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  Public  Works  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  Dr.  Luis 
Felipe  Clement,  the  national  highway  from  Panama  City  to  David 
will  probably  be  open  to  automobile  traffic  by  February,  1931.  An 
appro.ximate  distance  of  130  kilometers  (kilometer  equals  0.62  mile) 
of  road  remains  at  present  to  be  built  in  order  to  establish  continuous 
highway  connection  between  Panama  City  and  the  Costa  Rican 
boundary,  thus  completing  an  important  link  in  the  northern  section 
of  the  projected  intercontinental  highway.  The  Central  Road  Board 
recently  made  a  tour  of  the  national  highway  covering  practically  all 
the  proposed  route  and  reported  that  construction  is  advancing  rapidly 
especially  on  the  70-kilometer  stretch  between  Sona  and  Remedies. 
Work  is  reported  to  be  progressing  steadily  on  the  construction  of  a 
2-span  stringer-type  bridge  between  Lajas  and  Remedies,  one  of  the 
projects  of  major  importance  in  this  latter  section.  The  bridge,  300 
feet  long,  will  be  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete  and  steel  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  over  $100,000.  While  in  Chiriqui  the  Road  Board 
inaugurated  the  Fonseca  Bridge,  built  at  a  cost  of  $140,000. 

One  object  of  the  national  highway  being  to  provide  immediate 
means  of  communication,  it  has  been  built  on  the  progressive  system 
of  construction;  when  the  highway  is  opened  to  traffic  on  the  date 
mentioned  by  the  Secretary  of  Public  Works,  all  but  the  macadamized 
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section  between  Panama  City  and  Santiago,  a  distance  of  266  kilo¬ 
meters,  will  be  dirt  grade,  leveled  so  as  to  permit  the  passage  of  motor 
transportation  comfortably.  The  complete  macadamizing  of  the 
highway  will  require  many  months  more. 

A  guidebook  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  listing  all  the  tours  and 
routes  which  will  be  accessible  when  the  national  highway  is  completed 
will  be  published  by  the  Panama  Automobile  Club  in  the  near  future. 
This  guide  will  include  maps  of  the  interior,  showing  the  location  of 
scenic  points,  towns,  roads,  and  trails,  besides  more  general  informa¬ 
tion,  including  the  dates  on  which  various  festivals  are  held  in  the 
villages  and  towns  of  the  interior.  A  committee  well  versed  in  the 
folklore  and  history  of  the  Republic  is  at  present  gathering  material 
for  this  guide  which  should  prove  of  great  value  to  tourists  desirous 
of  seeing  the  interior  of  the  Republic  and  to  the  residents  of  Colon, 
Panama  City,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  who  upon  completion  of  the 
national  highway  will  be  within  motoring  distance  of  the  cool  high¬ 
lands  of  western  Panama.  {Star  and  Herald,  Panama,  March  15  and 
19,  1930.) 

PARAGUAY 


Real-estate  sales  and  mortgage  loans. — A  total  of  4,156 
properties,  valued  at  2,529,246  pesos  gold  and  100,874,077  pesos  paper, 
was  sold  in  Paraguay  during  the  year  1929.  In  the  same  period, 
1,401  new  mortgages,  representing  1,014,207  pesos  gold  and  29,251,- 
640  pesos  paper,  were  taken  out  and  948  mortgages,  to  the  amount 
of  1,108,655  pesos  gold  and  29,427,113  pesos  paper,  were  canceled. 
The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  number  and  value  of  real-estate 
sales  and  mortgages  taken  and  canceled  during  1929  with  those  of 
each  of  the  preceding  five  years:  , 


Real-estate  sales  registered  during  the  years  1924  to  1929 


Number  of 

Value  of  sales 

properties 

Pesos  gold 

Pesos  pai)er 

1924 _ _ _ _ 

3,096 
4,  201 

6,  237 
5,013 
4,  471 
4,  156 

!  1,  419,  346 

1,  193,  811 

5,  223,  680 

2,  928,  330 
2,  568,  828 
2.  529,  246 

52,  894,  838 
95,  664,  837 
117,  798,  728 
171,  314,  938 
105,  157,  557 
100,  874,  077 

1925 . 1 _ _ 

1926. . . . 

1927 . . . . . 

1928 _ _ _ _ 

1929 _ _ - . 
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Mortgage  loans 


j 

Loans  taken  out 

Loans  canceled 

Years 

Num¬ 
ber  of 

Value 

Num-  ! 
her  of  1 

Value 

prop¬ 
erties  , 

Pesos  gold 

Pesos  paper 

prop-  1 
erties 

Pesos  gold  j 

Pesos  paper 

1924  . 

1925  . 

1926  . 

1927  . . 

1928  . 

1929  . 

1,844 

1,  704 

1,  720 
1,  405 
1,  316 
1,401 

2,  425,  468 

1,  768,  660 

2,  496,  141 

1,  463,  131 

716,  323 
1,  014,  207 

58,  610,  464 
41,  014,  304 
56,  841,  433 
29,  834,  164 
33,735,050 
29,251,640 

1,463 

1,035 

1,217 

704 

937 

948 

945,  987 
874,  682 

3,  238,  525 

1  769, 210 

1  592, 263 

1,  108,  655 

29,  811,  741 
24,  970,  005 
31,492,564 
76,  765,  000 
21,  259,  234 
29,  427, 113 

(Revista  del  Comercio,  Asuncion,  March  16,  1930.) 


Foreign  trade. — The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Paraguay 
for  the  year  1929  was  27,309,861  pesos  gold.  Of  this  sum,  13,850,095 
pesos  gold  represent  imports  and  13,459,766  pesos  gold  represent 
exports,  the  principal  countries  of  origin  and  destination  being  as 
follows: 


Countries 

Imports  i 

Exports 

Argentina. . . . 

Pesos  gold 

4,  851,  736 

Pesos  gold 
11,454,  007 

Belgium _ _ _ _ _ 

334,  213 

311,  574 

Brazil _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

147,  554 

1,756 

France  and  possessions _ 

722,  642 

510,  702 

Germany _ _ _ 

1,  307,  512 

124,  517 

Great  Britain  and  possessions _ 

'  1,  682,  931 

48,  521 

Italy _ _ _ 

710,  579 

98,  098 

Japan . . . . . . . . 

297,  972 

1,632 

Netherlands  and  possessions . . . 

111,101 

11,  503 

Spain _ _ _ 

United  States  and  possessions _ 

,  492. 590 

166,  566 

!  2,  592,  827 

5,  575 

Uruguay . . . . . . 

'  175. 300 

724,  368 

The  value  of  exports,  according  to  general  classes,  was  the  following: 


Products  Value 


Pesos  gold 

Agricultural . . . . .  3,  452,  252 

Animal . i  5,200,973 

Forestal . ,  4,  686,  143 

Foreign  merchandise  exported . . I  88,  848 

Mineral _ _ _ _ _  2.981 

Various _ j  28.  569 

Total . j  13,459,766 
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The  largest  amount  of  foreign  trade,  both  as  regards  tonnage  and 
value,  passed  through  the  port  of  Asuncion,  Encarnacion  being  the 
second  in  importance.  The  figures  for  all  ports  of  entrj*  are  as  follows : 


Importation 

Exportation 

Ports  of  entry 

Value  (|>e8os 
gold) 

i 

Tons 

Value  (i>esos 
gold) 

Tons 

.\ll)erti.  . . . 

.\suncion _ _ 

.\volas . . 

Concepcion _ _  . . 

Encarnacion . 

Humaita . 

Pilar _  _ _ 

V'illeta . . 

1,501 

..  12,801,925  1 
11,  133  I 
212,  123 
672,  420 
4,272 
112,491 
34,  230 

1 

7,  260 
108,  830,  500 
241,  160 
2,  962,  700 
9,  947,  610 
141,310 
981,  320 

1  885, 640 

5,  292 
10,  568,  449 
118,  997 
261,  088 

1,  762,  020  1 
173,721  ' 
332,  555 
,  237, 644 

1  1 

329,  131 
143,  862,  678 
2,  413,  664 
17,  381,  724 
65,  164,  249 

1,  854,  097 
12,  594,  289 

2,  920,  233 

(Rcvixla  del  Comercio,  .4.siincion,  March  16,  1930.) 


PERU 

Customhouse  receipts. — The  net  receipts  of  the  customhouses  of 
the  Republic  during  the  year  1929  reached  a  total  of  5,341,794 
Peruvian  pounds,  derived  from  the  following  sources; 


Import  duties . 

Export  duties; 

Agricultural  products 

Mineral  products _ 

Petroleum _ 

Special  duties . 

Tax  on  gasoline . . 


Peruvian 

pounds 

3,  838,  778 


133,  597 
250,  382 
530,  058 


914,  037 
273,  043 
315,  936 


Total _ 

(La  Premia,  Lima,  February  21,  1930.) 


5,  341,  794 


New  .moxetary  unit. — See  p.  605. 

Monopoly  of  explosives. — See  p.  605. 

URUGUAY 

Status  of  public  debt. — According  to  a  report  for  the  year  1929, 
submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  on  March  15,  1930, 
the  public  debt  of  Uruguay  as  of  December  31,  1929,  was  217,190,- 
338.72  pesos,  on  which  interest  paid  during  the  year  amounted  to 
11,069,123.86  pesos.  On  January  1,  1929,  the  total  amount  due  tvas 
213,999,318.11  pesos,  the  movement  during  the  year  having  been  as 
follows ; 
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Pesos 


Total  due  Jan.  1,  1929 _ 

Bonds  issued  during  1929: 

Public  works  and  conver¬ 
sion  debt  (1918) _ 

Rural  development  and 

colonization  loan _ 

Bonds  for  the  construction 
and  installation  of  free 

zones _ 

University  and  school 
building  debt  (1927).... 

Railway  bonds _ 

Colonia  highway  debt _ 

National  sanitation  debt, 

second  series _ 

International  Brazilian 
debt _ 


.  213,999,318.  11 

400,  000.  00 

2,  000,  000.  00 

489,  648.  01 

850,  000.  00 
1,  000,  000.  00 
1,  000,  000.  00 

400,  000.  00 

2,  287,  000.  00 

-  8,  426,  648.  01 


.\mortization  payments: 

Payments  in  Montevideo _  3,  532,  418.  40 

Payments  in  foreign  countries . .  1,  703,  209.  00 


222,  425,  966.  12 


5,  235,  627.  40 


Balance  due  Dec.  31,  1929 . . . .  217,  190,  338.  72 

(Diario  Oficial,  Montevideo,  March  15,  1930.) 

Construction  of  public  works. — The  following  is  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  during  the 
year  1929: 

Work  on  the  Montevideo-Colonia  highway  went  forward  rapidly  during  the 
year  1929  and  is  expected  to  be  entirely  hnished  within  the  30  months  set  for  its 
completion  in  the  contract  authorized  May  30,  1929.  The  international  bridge 
over  the  Yaguaron  River,  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  June  22, 
1918,  providing  for  the  delimitation  of  the  boundary  between  Uruguay  and 
Brazil  and  the  liquidation  by  Uruguay  of  her  debt  with  Brazil,  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  finished  and  a  portion  of  the  port  works  in  Montevideo,  authorized  by  a 
law  of  January  26,  1922,  completed. 

Construction  work  in  the  ports  of  Salto,  Paysandu,  and  Fray  Bentos  has  been 
continued  and  two  small  dredges  and  four  flat  boats  purchased  for  work  in  the 
rivers. 

Preliminary  surveys  and  preparatory  work  on  the  projected  Florida-Sarandi 
del  Yi  railway  having  been  completed  during  1928,  actual  construction  was 
begun  during  the  past  year.  Bids  have  l)een  called  for  in  connection  with  the 
Treinta  y  Tres-Rio  Branco  Railway  and  survej’s  made  for  the  Florida- Progreso 
and  Progreso- Montevideo  Railways. 

At  the  present  time  sanitary  problems  of  the  various  cities  throughout  the 
Republic  and  methods  for  unloading  inflammables  in  the  port  of  Montevideo 
are  under  study,  and  a  special  commission  is  engaged  in  investigating  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  a  project  for  obtaining  hydroelectric  power  from  the  Rio  Negro. 
(Diario  Oficial,  Montevideo,  March  15,  1930.) 

110474— 30— Bull.  6 - 7 
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VENEZUELA 

Air  mail. — By  a  decree  dated  January  30,  1930,  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  published  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  contract  signed 
last  Jidy  with  the  Compagnie  G4n4rale  A6ropostale  whereby  Venezuela 
will  have  domestic  as  well  as  international  air  mail  service.  There 
will  be  weekly  service  between  Ciudad  Bolivar,  the  port  of  arrival  of 
inteniational  mail,  and  the  cities  of  Maracay  and  Maracaibo.  The 
decree  also  fixes  air  postal  rates  and  contains  general  provisions 
for  the  service.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Caracas,  January  31,  1930.) 

The  oil  industry  in  Venezuela. — According  to  figures  from  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Ministrv"  of  Promotion,  a  total  of  19,844,- 
930  metric  tons  of  oil,  or  138,914, 5;)4  barrels,  was  produced  in  1929. 
During  the  same  year  19,051,401  metric  tons,  or  133,359,805  barrels, 
were  exported.  {El  Unirerml,  Caracas,  February  20,  1930.) 


POPULATION,  MIGRATION,  AND  LABOR 

ARGENTINA 

Eight-hour  day. — See  page  602. 

CHILE 

Employees  in  com.mercial  establishments. — See  page  003. 

COLOMBIA 

Labor  commission. — See  page  003. 

GUATEMALA 

Restriction  of  immigration. — See  page  604. 


EDUCATION  AND  FINE  ARTS 

ARGENTINA 

Anthropometric  measurements. — Dr.  Carlos  S.  Cometto,  head 
of  the  school  medical  service,  has  made  a  study  of  the  weight,  height, 
and  chest  measurements  of  pupils  in  the  primary  schools  of  the 
Pronnce  of  Buenos  Aires  in  order  to  establish  anthropometric 
measurement  norms  for  children  of  primaiy^-school  age,  8  to  14. 
The  school  hygiene  \’isitors  and  medical  inspectors  collaborated  in 
preparing  the  report,  which  will  be  presented  to  the  director  general 
of  schools.  It  is  stated  that  the  measurements  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  children  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  Among 
the  results  of  the  study  is  the  recommendation  by  Doctor  Cometto 
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that  the  age  for  entering  sehool  be  lowered  to  7  years  since  the  report 
shows  that  children  of  that  age  are  sufficiently  developed  to  attend 
school.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  Januaiy*  28,  1930.) 

Special  school  for  backward  children. — The  National  Council 
of  Education  has  voted  to  establish  in  Buenos  Aires  a  special  school 
for  backward  and  abnonnal  children,  and  the  president  of  the  council 
has  been  recpiested  to  prepare  and  submit  a  detailed  program  for  its 
functioning.  The  school  will  have  two  sections  of  500  pupils  each, 
and  provide,  besides  the  customary  medical  and  dental  supervision, 
school  lunches  and,  where  necessary,  shoes  and  clothing  for  the  pupils. 
The  oi^anization  and  curriculum  of  the  new'  institution  will  be  similar 
to  those  of  schools  for  physically  subnormal  children.  The  pupils 
will  be  taught  reading,  oral  and  written  self-expression,  arithmetic, 
elementary  history,  geography,  and  nature  study  and  given  an  under¬ 
standing  of  their  social  and  civic  duties.  Courses  in  manual  training 
will  include  instruction  in  gardening,  poxdtry  raising,  the  making  of 
simple  objects  of  cardboard  and  wood,  w'eaving,  and  sewing.  A  small 
farm  and  a  workshop  will  function  in  connection  w'ith  the  school. 
(Im  Preiim,  Buenos  Aires,  February  1,  1930.) 

The  People’s  University  of  Rosario. — The  People’s  University 
of  Rosario  has  recently  been  incorporated  in  the  University  of  the 
Littoral,  an  institution  whose  headquarters  are  at  Santa  Fe,  although 
separate  departments  of  the  university  function  in  Rosario,  Parana, 
and  Corrientes.  This  union  has  added  greatly  to  the  prestige  of  the 
People’s  University. 

Registration  for  the  new  school  term  opened  April  5,  1930,  and 
lasted  through  April  14.  The  only  requirement  for  entrance  is  that 
the  student  be  more  than  15  years  old  and  have  had  the  equivalent 
of  a  third-grade  education.  The  administration  has  prepared  more 
than  60  courses,  which  include  elementary,  intermediate,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  instniction  in  many  of  the  subjects.  This  year’s  curricidum 
includes  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  penmanship,  stenography,  type¬ 
writing,  literature,  Spanish,  English,  French,  drawdng  (ornamental, 
mechanical,  and  industrial)  sculpture,  electricity,  building  construc¬ 
tion,  telegraphy,  journalism,  and  agricultural  subjects.  {La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  March  6,  1930.) 

BOLIVIA 

New  seismographs. — Three  new  Galitzin  seismographs  recently 
received  by  the  observatory  of  San  Calixto  University,  at  La  Paz, 
have  been  installed  and  are  now'  in  operation.  They  are  of  a  new' 
type,  having  a  magneto-electro-photogenic  register  w'hich  gives  them 
unusual  sensitiveness  and  indefinite  pow'ers  of  amplification.  {El 
Diario,  La  Paz,  Febniary  28,  1930.) 
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BRAZIL 


Education  in  Parana. — Dr.  Affonso  Alves  de  Camargo,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Parana,  in  his  annual  message  read  before  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly  on  February  1,  1930,  stated  that  during  the  year 
1929  there  were  enrolled  66,310  pupils  in  public  schools  of  the  State 
and  14,726  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  total  enrollment  of  81,036 
pupils  shows  an  increase  of  9,492  pupils  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 

According  to  the  Governor’s  message,  every  effort  is  being  made  by 
the  State  educational  authorities  to  combat  illiteracy,  develop  phys¬ 
ical  education,  and  establish  vocational  schools.  {Jornal  do  Brasil, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Februaiy’  13,  1930.) 


LXI>()SICAD  H 

[A\  XiMLRICANA  ^ 

DP.  ARCHITPCTURA 
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PALCIO  -  [I5TAS 


POSTER  ANNOUNC¬ 
ING  THE  FOURTH 
PAN  AMERICAN  EX¬ 
POSITION  OF  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE 

This  exposition  is  to  be  held 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Fourth 
Pan  .\nicrican  Congress 
of  .\rchitects. 


Intellectual  intercourse. — The  year  1930  has  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  closer  intellectual  intercourse  between  the  Republics 
of  Brazil  and  Chile.  Not  long  ago  a  commission  of  Brazilian  journal¬ 
ists  visited  Santiago,  making  use  of  newly  established  air  lines  between 
the  countries,  and  on  that  occasion  were  the  recipients  of  many 
sincere  manifestations  of  good  will  and  friendship  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  people  of  Chile.  A  group  of  Chilean  journalists  wdll  go 
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to  Rio  de  Janeiro  this  year  to  return  the  vdsit.  The  cultural  contacts 
so  auspiciously  established  are  expected  to  strengthen  the  ties  of 
friendship  between  these  nations.  {Jornal  do  Brasil,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
February  14,  1930.) 

Woman  academician. — The  Academy  of  Letters  of  the  State  of 
Bahia  has  recently  elected  Mercedes  Dantas  corresponding  member 
of  the  academy  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  death  of  the  great 
Brazilian  diplomat,  statesman,  and  historian,  Manuel  Oliveira  Lima. 
The  young  woman  so  honored  is  one  of  Brazil’s  brilliant  writers  and 
educators,  her  book  Nu’s  having  received  honorable  mention  from 
the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters.  {Jornal  do  Brasil,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
March  11,  1930.) 

CHILE 

Public  health  nurses’  course. — The  School  for  Nurses  of  the 
University  of  Chile,  which  was  inaugurated  March  15,  1930,  was 
established  to  train  public  health  nurses,  for  whom  there  is  a  great 
demand  throughout  the  Republic.  The  medical  college  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  is  eager  to  raise  the  standards  of  the  nursing  profession,  so  that 
young  women  of  culture  and  training  may  cooperate  intelligently  in  all 
kinds  of  social  endeavor.  The  course  will  last  three  years,  during 
which  time  the  students  will  acquire  the  necessary  practical  hospital 
experience  in  addition  to  the  theoretical  work  of  the  classroom.  {El 
Mercurio,  Santiago,  March  6,  1930.) 

Summer  course  for  primary-school  teachers. — Among  the 
many  summer  courses  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Primary  Education 
this  year,  one  of  the  most  interesting  was  that  organized  for  teachers 
appointed  to  establish  model  schools  in  their  communities.  The 
course  met  for  nearly  a  month,  beginning  February  18,  1930,  and  was 
attended  by  a  picked  group  of  over  60  teachers,  approximately  4  each 
from  all  the  Provinces  except  the  Territory  of  Magallanes.  The 
teachers  camped  out  in  the  mountains  at  Penalolen,  not  far  from 
Santiago,  and  classes  were  held  in  the  open  air.  Those  from  the  same 
Province  tented  together  to  facilitate  free  discussion  of  their  special 
problems.  The  school  was  visited  more  than  once  by  President 
Ibanez  and  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  were  enthusiastic 
over  the  spirit  displayed  by  the  group  and  the  results  accomplished. 
{El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  February  13,  16,  17,  18,  22,  March  6  and  8, 
1930.)  (See  article  on  Chile's  New  Eiducational  Program,  pp.  577  ff.) 

Statue  to  BolIvar. — According  to  plans  now  under  consideration 
by  the  city  of  Santiago,  the  first  statue  to  Bolivar  to  be  erected  in  the 
capital  of  Chile  will  be  placed  in  one  of  the  principal  streets,  which 
will  be  renamed  Calle  Bolivar.  {El  Mercurio,  April  6,  1930,  p.  3.) 

Primary  school  medical  service. — See  page  633. 
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COSTA  RICA 

Teachers’  meetings. — The  Director  of  Primar>’  Education  ar¬ 
ranged  a  series  of  compulsory  meetings  for  all  primary-school  teachers 
in  each  district  throughout  the  nation  during  the  week  preceding  the 
opening  of  the  new  school  year.  The  morning  sessions  were  devoted 
to  such  questions  as  the  legal  rights  and  duties  of  teachers;  the  function 
of  the  teacher  in  his  relations  to  the  school  board,  parents,  and  the 
community  in  general ;  social  work  which  may  be  carried  out  through 
the  classroom;  school  and  personal  hygiene;  school  celebrations,  their 
use  and  abuse;  school  gardening;  and  instruction  in  routine  work. 
The  afternoon  sessions  were  spent  in  discussing  academic  matters — 
general  consideration  of  the  curriculum,  its  aim  and  functioning;  indi¬ 
vidual  subjects,  such  as  language,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  compo¬ 
sition,  mathematics,  nature  study,  and  geography;  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  daily  schedules.  {La  Gaceta,  San  Jose,  February  5,  1930.) 

CUBA 

Central  American  Olympic  Games. — The  Second  Central 
American  Olympic  Games  were  held  in  Habana  from  March  15  to 
April  5,  1930.  Representatives  came  from  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Jamaica,  Me.xico,  Panama,  and  Porto  Rico 
to  participate.  Cuba  took  first  place,  winning  in  baseball,  football, 
track,  jai  alui,  swimming  and  diving,  marksmanship,  fencing,  horse¬ 
manship,  and  tennis,  while  Me.xico  was  second,  having  won  in  basket 
ball,  volley  ball,  and  polo.  Trophies  and  medals  won  by  the  athletes 
during  the  competition  were  awarded  on  the  closing  day.  At  that 
ceremony  it  was  announced  that  the  invitation  of  El  Salvador  to 
hold  the  third  series  in  San  Salvador  in  1934  had  been  accepted,  and 
the  Olympic  flag  was  handed  to  the  mayor  of  Habana  to  be  sent  to 
the  mayor  of  San  Salvador  in  token  of  acceptance.  {Diario  de  la 
Marina,  Habana,  March  14  and  April  6,  1930;  Diario  de  Costa  Rica, 
San  Jose,  April  15,  1930.) 

School  of  optometry. — See  page  604. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

School  statistics. — According  to  a  release  of  the  General  Board 
of  Education  {Superintendencia  General  de  Ensenanza),  there  are 
841  schools  in  the  Republic,  33  of  which  are  technical.  The  total 
enrollment  is  90,366,  with  an  average  attendance  of  55,842.  Of  the 
1,807  public-school  teachers  in  the  country,  754  are  men  and  1,053 
women.  The  educational  budget  provides  for  the  following  expendi¬ 
tures:  Primary  education,  $631,591;  secondary  and  normal,  $93,449; 
and  university,  $50,897.  {Listin  Diario,  Santo  Domingo,  February' 
18,  1930.) 
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ECUADOR 

National  Congress  of  Primary  and  Normal  Education. — The 
President  of  the  Republic,  by  an  e.xecutive  decree  issued  on  Februaiy 
7,  1930,  has  convoked  a  National  Congress  of  Primary  and  Normal 
Education  to  meet  in  Quito,  May  26-30,  1930.  According  to  the 
decree,  each  province  and  each  normal  school  in  the  country  will 
have  the  right  to  send  one  delegate  to  this  congress.  The  provinical 
delegates  will  be  elected  by  the  teachers  in  the  Federal,  municipal, 
and  priv'ate  schools  of  each  Province  and  the  representatives  of  the 
normal  schools  by  their  respective  teaching  staffs.  A  committee  of 
educational  authorities  is  in  charge  of  organizing  the  congress; 
members  of  this  committee  will  be  delegates  ex  officio.  The  congress 
will  be  technical  in  character  and  will  limit  its  scope  to  the  study  and 
discussion  of  the  following  topics:  I^egal  reforms  necessary  to  improve 
the  present  primary  educational  system;  adaptation  of  the  principles 
of  the  “progressive”  school  to  Ecuadorean  schools;  types  of  rural 
schools  best  suited  to  conditions  in  Ecuador;  modifications  in  the 
present  curriculum;  bases  for  the  preparation  of  schedules;  and  ways 
and  means  of  improving  the  training  of  primary -school  teachers  and 
increasing  their  number.  {Registro  Oficial,  Quito,  February  15,  1930.) 

N.\tional  exposition. — As  part  of  the  festivities  with  which 
Ecuador  will  celebrate  the  first  centenary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Republic,  the  National  Government  is  at  present  organizing  an 
e.xposition  of  handicrafts,  sewing,  drawing,  and  painting  to  which 
students  in  all  sections  of  the  country  will  contribute.  The  President 
of  the  Republic  has  already  appointed  a  committee  to  organize  the 
exposition,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Riobamba,  August  13-31,  1930. 
The  e.xposition  will  be  arranged  in  four  divisions:  Section  1  will 
consist  of  handicrafts  in  general,  bookbinding,  wickerwork,  and 
weaving;  e.xhibits  of  the  work  done  in  the  sewing  classes  will  be 
shown  in  section  2;  section  3  will  be  devoted  to  pencil,  crayon,  and 
pen  drawings,  as  well  as  to  paintings  in  water  colors;  and  section  4 
will  consist  of  map  work,  including  relief  maps  in  clay.  {Registro 
Oficial,  Quito,  March  3,  1930.) 

GUATEMALA 

University  summer  school. — The  National  University  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  at  Guatemala  City,  will  inaugurate  this  year  a  summer  school, 
primarily  for  foreigners,  where  courses  of  university  grade  will  be 
given.  Registration  will  be  from  July  2  to  10,  and  the  fee,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  number  of  courses  taken,  will  be  $20.  The  term  will  last 
from  July  10  to  August  20;  classes  will  meet  five  days  a  week,  Satur¬ 
days  being  set  aside  for  excursions  to  such  interesting  places  as 
Antigua  Guatemala,  Quirigua,  Rio  Dulce,  Lake  Atitlan,  or  Lake 
Amatitlan. 
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The  courses  mentioned  in  the  preliminary  announcement  are 
Spanish,  Spanish  grammar,  Central  American  history,  geography  of 
Central  America,  Central  American  literature,  constitutional  history 
of  Guatemala,  and  Guatemalan  folk  dances.  There  will  also  be 
several  short  series  of  lectures  on  different  themes,  including  Guate¬ 
malan  sociology,  the  Maya  civilization,  and  tropical  hygiene  and 
disease. 

The  university  has  obtained  for  students  of  the  summer  school  a 
25  per  cent  discount  in  rates  from  two  steamship  companies  sailing 
from  the  United  States,  and  expects  that  railroads,  hotels,  and 
boarding  houses  will  make  similar  reductions.  More  detailed  in¬ 
formation  has  been  sent  to  all  Guatemalan  consuls  in  the  larger 
cities  abroad.  (Information  received  from  the  Oficina  de  Informa- 
cion  y  Propaganda,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Guatemala  City, 
February  15,  1930.) 

HONDURAS 

New  schools  in  Marcala. — Three  new  rural  schools  were  opened 
this  year  in  the  municipality  of  Marcala.  In  the  city  of  Marcala 
itself  a  night  school  for  workers  was  opened  April  1,  1930.  Another 
night  school  for  adults  was  recently  founded  in  Cedras  at  the  instance 
of  the  director  and  assistant  director  of  the  boys’  school  of  that  city. 
{El  Cronista,  Honduras,  March  8  and  31,  1930.) 

MEXICO 

Study  of  folklore. — An  e-Khaustive  study  of  Mexican  folklore 
has  recently  been  undertaken  by  the  National  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  Mexico  City.  In  general  the  study  will  be  conducted  from 
two  main  standpoints — the  practical  and  theoretical.  The  first 
involves  the  collection  of  all  existing  material  written  on  indigenous 
Mexican  dances,  music  and  forms  of  musical  notation,  and  the 
arrangement  of  a  calendar  of  indigenous  secular  and  religious  festivals, 
while  the  second  comprises  a  study  of  the  material  thus  collected. 
So  great  will  be  the  scope  of  work  involved  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  enlist  the  assistance  of  musicians  and  music  lovers  in  all  parts  of 
the  Republic.  Once  an  adequate  description  of  an  indigenous 
festival,  accompanied  by  the  date  and  place  of  its  celebration,  has 
been  obtained,  commissions  will  be  sent  to  verify  the  data  thus 
received  and  to  gather  first-hand  information  on  other  interesting 
aspects  of  the  observance.  The  collection  of  music  will  be  made 
by  means  of  phonograph  records  and  motion  pictures,  or  photographs 
and  drawings  will  be  made  of  the  dances  to  preserve  a  faithful  record 
of  the  various  steps  and  of  the  color  and  style  of  the  costumes.  After¬ 
wards  the  music  will  be  studied  to  ascertain  the  kind  of  scale  used, 
the  characteristics  of  the  melodic  phrases,  the  most  typical  rhythms. 
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peculiarities  of  the  instruments,  and  trends  of  development  in  the 
music  as  a  whole,  noting  especially  the  changes  brought  about  by 
contact  with  European  civilization.  {El  Universal,  Mexico  City, 
March  23,  1930.) 

NICARAGUA 

Opening  of  Experimental  School  of  Agriculture. — On  April  1, 
1930,  the  Experimental  School  of  Agriculture  was  opened  in  Chinan- 
dega.  The  school,  which  will  be  directed  by  Seiior  Salvador  Borrell, 
has  40  students  from  different  parts  of  the  nation.  {El  Comercio, 
Managua,  March  22,  1930.) 

VENEZUELA 

Prison  school. — The  President  of  the  State  of  Guarico  has 
ordered  that  one  of  the  six  schools  created  by  decree  of  January  1, 
1930,  shall  be  located  in  the  prison  at  Calabozo.  {El  Universal, 
Caracas,  February  10,  1930.) 
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BRAZIL 

Campaign  against  leprosy. — The  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte 
has  been  conducting  for  the  last  two  years  an  intensive  campaign 
against  leprosy.  Much  of  the  work  accomplished  is  due  to  the 
initiative  of  Dr.  Juvenal  Lamartine,  Governor  of  the  State,  who  in 
his  first  message  to  the  Legislature  pledged  the  efforts  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  construction  of  a  sanitarium  where  all  lepers  in  the 
State  could  be  isolated.  The  2  pavilions  existing  in  January,  1928, 
were  replaced  within  a  year  by  10  large,  airy,  and  comfortable  houses, 
and  this  group  of  10  buildings,  inaugurated  in  January,  1929,  served 
as  a  nucleus  for  the  sanitarium  now  known  as  Villa  SSo  Francisco  de 
Assis.  Modem  methods  are  being  used  in  the  treatment  of  patients 
at  the  Villa,  where  at  present  over  two-thirds  of  the  lepers  in  the 
State  are  cared  for;  every  effort  is  being  made  to  isolate  the  remain¬ 
der  before  the  end  of  1930.  During  the  past  year  the  sanitarium 
has  been  considerably  enlarged,  a  chapel  and  a  music  pavilion  being 
inaugurated  last  January.  {Jornal  do  Brasil,  March  2,  1930.) 

CHILE 

Primary  school  medical  service. — The  Bureau  of  Public  Health, 
which  has  under  its  jurisdiction  all  school  medical  service,  has  issued 
full  instructions  for  the  enforcement  of  decree  No.  539  of  March,  1929, 
which  deals  wdth  medical  and  health  measures  for  primary  schools. 
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For  the  purposes  of  school  medical  inspection,  the  new  ruling  divides 
the  Republic  into  zones  corresponding  to  the  present  Provinces,  each 
under  a  physician  in  chief.  School  doctors  are  required  to  make  a 
physical  examination  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  city  and  rural  primary 
schools,  see  that  all  needy  sick  children  are  properly  cared  for,  inspect 
school  buildings,  take  whatever  measures  seem  necessary  to  improve 
the  health  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  cooperate  with  all  authorities 
engaged  in  protecting  health  and  furnishing  information  about 
hygiene.  The  duties  of  school  physicians  and  nurses  for  public  and 
private  schools  in  city  and  country  districts  are  given  in  detail,  as 
well  as  general  health  regulations  for  teachers  and  pupils,  and  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  sanitary  inspection  of  school  buildings.  (El  Mercurio, 
Santiago,  February  8,  1930.) 

Public  Health  Nurses’  Course. — See  page  629. 

COLOMBIA 

Regulations  for  importation,  manufacture,  and  consumption 
OF  BEVERAGES. — Regulations  for  the  importation,  manufacture,  and 
consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors  and  chained  beverages  were  issued 
by  the  National  Director  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Welfare  on  February 
15,  1930.  These  include  regulations  concerning  proper  labeling  of 
beverages,  prohibit  the  use  of  harmful  substitutes  in  their  manufac¬ 
ture,  specify  the  kind  of  containers  to  be  employed  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  alcohol  which  liquors  may  contain,  and  give  other  require¬ 
ments  to  be  followed.  (Diario  Oficial,  Bogota,  March  1,  1930.) 

COSTA  RICA 

Tuberculosis  preventorium. — President  Gonzalez  Vlquez  has 
authorized  the  establishment  of  a  tuberculosis  preventorium  in  San 
Isidoro  de  Coronado,  to  be  under  the  management  of  a  board  of 
directors  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
This  and  other  similar  preventoriums  to  be  founded  when  national 
finances  permit  will  care  especially  for  children  susceptible  to  tubercu¬ 
losis,  who  need  to  live  for  several  months  at  a  time  in  hygienic  sur¬ 
roundings  with  proper  food.  (La  Gaceta,  San  Juan,  February  9, 
1930.) 

CUBA 

Campaign  against  preventable  blindness. — At  the  suggestion 
of  oculists  in  several  institutions  and  hospitals,  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  and  Welfare  has  approved  a  campaign  to  be  carried 
on  throughout  the  Republic  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and 
defective  vision.  Special  stress  wdll  be  laid  upon  precautionary 
measures  to  be  taken  at  birth,  in  early  childhood,  and  during  maturity. 
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and  emphasis  given  to  the  importance  of  good  eyesight  on  the  part  of 
certain  classes  of  public  employees,  such  as  motormen  or  chauffeurs. 
(Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana,  March  24,  1930.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Antituberculosis  Le.ague. — In  order  to  combat  tuberculosis  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  a  group  of  prominent  women  in  the  city  of 
Santo  Domingo  has  formed  an  Antituberculosis  League  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Dominican  Red  Cross.  At  their  first  meeting,  held  on 
February  23,  1930,  the  following  officers  were  elected;  President, 
Senora  Carmita  GonzMez  de  Peynado;  vice  president,  Senora  Con- 
suelo  Vidal  de  Ricart;  secretary,  Senora  Carmen  de  Rodriguez; 
treasurer,  Senora  Mimi  de  Pineiro;  members  at  large,  Senoras  Ijeita 
de  Aybar,  Carmita  de  Acevedo,  Maria  T.  de  Michelena,  Caridad  de 
Moya,  Mercedes  Amiama,  and  Cusa  de  Peynado.  This  group  will 
constitute  a  governing  board,  which  will  be  assisted  by  an  advisory 
committee  composed  of  the  following  physicians;  Dr.  Pedro  E.  de 
Marchena,  Dr.  Heriberto  Valdez,  Dr.  Fabio  A.  Mota,  and  Dr. 
Viriato  A.  Fiallo.  {Listin  Diario,  Santo  Domingo,  February  24, 
1930.) 

GUATEMALA 

Quinine  dispensaries.-  -On  February  14,  1930,  the  President  of 
the  Republic  signed  the  regulation  putting  into  effect  the  national 
quinine  law  proposed  after  long  and  careful  study  by  the  Malaria 
Prevention  Section  of  the  General  Bureau  of  Public  Health,  whereby 
the  Government  is  authorized  to  import  quinine  to  the  value  of  15,000 
quetzales  annually.  The  Government  hopes  to  establish  shortly, 
besides  the  antimalarial  station  at  Puerto  Barrios,  announced  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Bulletin,  dispensaries  in  the  capitals  of  the 
Departments  most  affected  by  the  disease,  so  that  medicine  and 
treatment  at  State  expense  may  be  available  to  all  suffering  from 
malaria.  {Diario  de  Centro  America,  Guatemala  City,  February  15, 
1920.) 

MEXICO 

Causes  of  delinquency  among  children. — Interesting  statistics 
on  the  causes  of  delinquency  among  children  in  Mexico  City  have 
recently  been  compiled  by  the  juvenile  court  of  that  capital.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  study,  which  was  based  on  observations  made  during  the 
three  years  the  court  has  been  in  existence,  it  has  been  found  that — 

Children  between  the  ages  of  12  and  15  years  represented  50  per  cent  of  those 
brought  before  the  tribunal.  The  second  largest  proportion  or  22  per  cent,  was 
above  15  years  of  age  and  under,  and  18  per  cent  was  between  the  ages  of  9  and 
11  years.  Only  10  per  cent  was  under  9  years  of  age. 
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Theft  was  the  cause  for  the  arrest  of  39  per  cent  of  the  children,  and  of  the 
other  cases  8  per  cent  were  described  as  incorrigible  and  8  per  cent  as  WTong- 
fully  accused;  6  per  cent  were  arrested  for  running  away  from  home,  6  per  cent 
for  fighting,  6  per  cent  because  orphans,  6  per  cent  because  abandoned,  4  per  cent 
for  vagrancy,  3  per  cent  because  of  poverty  of  parents,  3  per  cent  for  begging, 
3  per  cent  for  moral  reasons,  and  2  per  cent  for  unspecified  causes.  Arrests  for 
property  damage  and  assault  represented  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total 
number  of  cases,  each  having  been  scarcely  2  per  cent. 

Apparently  a  very  important  factor  contributing  to  delinquency  was  lack  of 
employment.  It  was  found  that  31  per  cent  of  the  children  brought  before  the 
court  were  unemployed  in  any  way.  Of  the  rest,  16  per  cent  were  street  venders, 
14  per  cent  were  in  school,  and  the  other  children  were  engaged  as  apprentices, 
basket  carriers  in  the  markets,  servants,  or  chauffeurs’  helpers. 

The  economic  status  of  the  family,  the  ill  health  of  the  parents  and  the  lack  of 
father  or  mother,  were  also  found  to  present  real  factors  in  child  delinquency. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  the  delinquents  brought  before  the  court  were  from  poor  families 
and  23  per  cent  from  families  absolutely  destitute.  As  regards  parents,  it  is  stated 
that  32  per  cent  of  the  children  brought  before  the  court  had  no  father,  10  per 
cent  no  mother,  and  24  per  cent  neither  father  nor  mother;  about  20  per  cent  had 
stepfathers  and  18  per  cent  stepmothers.  Parents  of  60  per  cent  of  the  children 
were  alcoholic,  those  of  50  per  cent  were  afflicted  with  syphilis,  24  per  cent  had 
nervous  and  mental  disorders,  and  18  per  cent  were  victims  of  tuberculosis. 
(El  Universal,  Mexico  City,  February  24,  1930.) 

NICARAGUA 

Gift  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. — The  Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation  recentl}’^  presented  to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  a  well- 
equipped  laboratory,  which  the  National  Board  of  Health  will  use  to 
prepare  smallpox  and  typhus  antitoxins.  The  new  laboratory  will 
also  offer  the  Pasteur  treatment  for  rabies.  {El  Comercio,  Managua, 
Februart’  21,  1930  ) 

URUGUAY 

Courses  for  dispensary  staffs. — Special  instruction  courses  for 
those  who  are  to  staff  the  dispensaries  being  opened  in  connection 
with  tbe  antituberculosis  campaign  in  Montevideo  and  other  cities 
throughout  the  Republic  were  inaugurated  in  the  Fermin  Ferreyra 
Hospital  in  Montevideo  on  February  11,  1930,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Public  Health.  Widespread  interest  has  been 
manifested  in  the  project,  and  numerous  physicians  and  medical 
students  have  attended  the  various  classes.  (La  Manana,  Monte¬ 
video,  February  12,  1930.) 

VENEZUELA 

Training  of  Public  Health  Officials. — See  page  606. 

Prison  school. — See  page  633. 


FEMINISM 

BRAZIL 

Political  status  of  women. — The  Brazilian  Federation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Women  {Federaqao  Brasileira  em  Prol  do  Progresso 
Feminino),  of  which  Dona  Bertha  Lutz  is  president,  has  published  the 
following  statement  on  the  present  political  status  of  women  in  Brazil. 

The  Federal  Constitution  considers  all  those  born  in  Brazil  to  be  Brazilian 
citizens,  and  the  right  to  vote  and  be  elected  to  Congress  is  conferred  upon  all 
those  who  are  citizens  of  the  Republic.  Acting  in  accordance  with  this  provision, 
the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  has  granted  women  the  right  to  vote,  and  at 
present  there  is  before  the  Federal  Congress  a  bill  providing  for  woman  suffrage; 
this  has  passed  the  first  of  three  readings  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the 
second  of  three  in  the  Senate.  In  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  there  are  at 
present  five  women  city  councilors,  and  the  city  of  Lages,  in  the  State  of  Santa 
Catharina,  has  for  mayor  Sra.  Alzira  Teixeira  Soriano,  a  young  widow  with  two 
daughters. 

In  Brazil  single  women  have  been  placed  on  equality  with  men,  according  to 
the  Civil  Code  of  1916.  A  few  discriminations  against  married  women  still 
remain,  the  principal  one  being  the  right  of  husbands  to  refuse  their  wives  per¬ 
mission  to  work.  Mothers  have  the  same  rights  as  fathers  over  their  children 
and  become  their  guardians  on  the  husband’s  death. 

The  Brazilian  Federation  for  the  Advancement  of  Women  directs 
the  feminist  movement  in  Brazil.  Two  other  organizations,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Sra.  Stelita  de 
Paiva,  president,  and  the  University  Women’s  Union,  Dr.  Carmen 
Velasco  Portinho,  president,  are  affiliated  with  the  federation. 

Woman  academician. — See  page  629. 

CHILE 

First  woman  station  .master. — Senora  Matilde  Fort  de  Morales, 
recently  appointed  station  master  at  Chorrillos,  is  the  first  woman  to 
hold  such  a  position  in  Chile.  She  was  promoted  to  this  place  after 
15  years  of  service  with  the  railroad.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  March 
3,  1930.) 

URUGUAY 

Nationality  of  married  women. — Prior  to  the  Conference  for  the 
Codification  of  International  Law,  which  was  held  at  The  Hague 
during  March  and  April,  1930,  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Uruguayan  Women’s  Alliance  submitted  a  statement  of  its  position  on 
the  nationality  of  married  women  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
requesting  him  to  instruct  the  Uruguayan  delegates  to  the  conference 
to  submit  the  following  proposal  to  that  body: 

A  married  woman  should  have  the  same  right  as  a  man  to  retain  or  change  her 
nationality. 
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1 .  The  nationality  of  a  woman  should  not  be  changed — 

(а)  As  a  consequence  of  marriage. 

(б)  As  a  consequence  of  a  change  of  nationality  on  the  part  of  the  husband 
after  marriage. 

2.  The  right  to  retain  nationality  or  to  change  it  by  naturalization,  denaturaliza¬ 
tion,  or  denationalization  should  not  be  refused  or  suspended  for  reasons  of  sex  or 
matrimony. 

3.  The  nationality  of  a  woman,  whatever  her  civil  status,  should  not  be  changed 
nor  should  it  be  imposed  upon  her  without  her  consent,  except  in  cases  where  such 
a  change  or  imposition  of  nationality  is  equally  applicable  to  a  man. 

In  case  the  criterion  of  Jus  sanguinis  obtains,  the  principle  of  dual  nationality — 
paternal  and  maternal — should  apply  with  reference  to  the  children  until  their  legal 
majority,  at  which  time  they  should  be  free  to  choose  the  nationality  they  prefer. 
(La  Manana,  Montevideo,  February  9,  1930;  communication  from  the  American 
Ijcgation  in  Montevideo,  March  21,  1930.) 


NECROLOGY 

COLOMBIA 

Du.  Jose  Vicente  Concha. — On  March  7,  1930,  Dr.  Jose  Vicente 
Concha,  one  of  Colombia’s  most  distinguished  citizens  and  a  former 
President,  was  buried  in  Bogota.  He  will  long  be  remembered  for  the 
e.xceptional  intelligence,  learning,  and  moral  integrity  which  he 
devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country  for  more  than  30  years.  During 
that  period  he  held  practically  every  high  position  the  Republic  had 
to  offer,  having  been  Representative  and  Senator  in  the  National 
Legislature,  Governor  of  the  Department  of  Cundinamarca,  Minister 
of  War,  Envoy  E.xtraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in 
Washington  and  Paris,  and  President  of  the  Republic  from  1914  to 
1918.  He  was  also  recognized  as  a  specialist  in  penal  law,  acting  as 
professor  in  the  law  school  for  many  years,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  on  December  8,  1929,  was  the  Ambassador  of  Colombia  before 
the  Holy  See,  a  position  which  he  had  the  honor  to  be  the  first  to 
occupy.  {Diario  Ofidal,  Bogota,  March  11,  1930;  El  A^ueco  Tiempo, 
Bogota,  March  6,  1930.) 
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SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS 

REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  MAY  1,  1930 


Subject 


Date  Author 


ARGENTINA 

Review  of  the  Rosario  consuiar  district  for  quarter  ended  Dec. 
31,  1929. 

The  e-\port  trade  of  Argentina  for  the  year  1929... _ _ 

Notes  on  the  port  of  Santa  Fe . 

Project  for  the  manufacture  of  jrairer  from  supir  cane  in  the 
Province  of  Tucuman. 


1930  I 

Feb.  8  1  Raymond  Davis,  consui  at 
Rosario. 

Feb.  12  '  Leslie  E.  Reed,  consui  at 
'  Buenos  .\ires. 

Mar.  6  i  Raymond  Davis. 

Mar.  7  I  Do. 


HKAZIL  ' 

1 

Wheat  cuitivation  in  Sao  Paulo . I 

Export  trade  of  Bahia  for  the  year  192!) . . . . 

The  imi)ort  trade  during  1929  (Bahia) . 

.\nnual  rejrort  on  commerce  and  intiustries  of  Brazii  for  calen¬ 
dar  year  1929. 

Telephones  in  Sao  Pauio . 

Notes  on  the  State  of  Matto  (Jrosso . 

CHILE 

Annual  review  of  C'hiiean  commerce  and  industries  for  the  | 
year  1929.  | 

Review  of  the  .Antofagasta  district  for  year  ending  Dec.  31, 1929. 

Bolctin  Dflcial  de  la  Bolsa  de  Corredores  de  Valparaiso,  Mar.  i 
13  1930. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Banco  Central  de  Chile,  Feb.,  1930, 
-No.  2«. 

COLOMBIA 

Changes  recommended  in  Colombian  customs  regulations . 

Collee  in  Colombia . 1 

Review  of  Cali  district  for  quarter  ended  Dec.  31, 1929 . 

Resolution  No.  550,  providing  for  the  regulation  of  the  im-  : 
(Kirtation,  manufacture,  and  consumiition  of  li(|uors  in  | 
Colombia. 

.Semiannual  report  of  Compania  Colombiana  de  Tobaco . I 

CVBA  j 

•Annual  report  of  the  Santiago  de  Cuba  consular  district  for  i 
year  1929.  ! 

Work  on  the  National  Highway  of  Cuba . ! 

Commercial  Fair  in  llabana.  May  16  to  June  1,  1930 . 

ECIAIMIR  ' 

Seventh  International  Sample  Fair  at  Uiiavatiuil,  Oct.  4  to 
13,  19;i0. 

HAITI 

.Annual  reiiort  ol  the  Caiie  llaitien  district  for  year  1929 . ' 

IIONDCRAS 

Review  of  the  Tela  district  for  quarter  endetl  Dec.  31,  1929 
(constituting  a  preliminary  annual  review  of  the  di.strict  for 
1929).  , 

MEXICO  I 

I 

Paving  project,  Nuevo  Laredo . j 

NICARAUVA  I 

Re|)ort  on  the  collee  industry . I 

Kevie«-  of  western  Nicaragua  for  the  year  1929 . 1 


Mar.  5 

Mar.  7 
Mar.  10 
Mar.  12 

Mar.  19 
Apr.  1 


Feb.  22  i 

I 

Mar.  4  j 
Mar.  18  | 


Mar.  25  i 


Feb.  20  I 
Feb.  21 
Feb.  27  j 

Mar.  4 


Mar.  27 


Mar.  1  j 
Mar.  28  j 
Apr.  11 

Mar.  18  | 

j 

.Mar.  3 

Mar.  24 

■Mar.  31 

Jan.  30 
Apr.  1 


C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  general 
at  Sao  Paulo. 

A.  J.  Neu,  vice  consul  a:  Bahia. 
Do. 

S.  Reid  Thonqison,  consul  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

C.  R.  Cam.eron. 

Do. 


Carl  F.  Deichman,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Valparaiso. 

Thomas  S.  Horn,  consul  at 
.Antofagasta. 

Carl  F.  Deichn.an. 

Do. 


la'gation. 

Do. 

William  E.  Chapman,  consul 
at  Cali. 

Legation. 


Carlos  C.  Hall,  vice  consul  at 
Medellin. 


Edward  1.  Nathan,  consul  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

F.  T.  F.  Dumont,  consul  gen 
eral  at  llabana. 

Do. 


Harold  D.  Clum,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Guayaquil. 


Corey  F.  Wooti,  vice  consul  at 
Ca|)e  llaitien. 


T.  Monroe  Fisher,  vice  consul 
at  Tela. 


Richard  F.  Boyie,  consul  at 
Nuevo  lairedo. 


Christian  T.  Steger,  consul  at 
Corinto. 

Do. 
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Reports  received  to  May  1,  1930 — Continued 


Subject 

Date  I 

Author 

FAHACCAY  ! 

Exchange  value  of  Paraguayan  paper  peso . 

SALVADOR 

1 

1930  I 
Feb.  27 

1 

John  B.  Fau.st,  vice  consul  at 
.\suncion. 

The  San  Carlos  dairy  farm  near  San  Salvador . 1 

1 

Mar.  12 

\far.  18 

A.  E.  Carleton,  consul  at  San 
Salvador. 

Do. 

Review  for  quarter  ended  Mar.  31,  1930 - - 

Apr.  T 

Do. 

UHUGUAT 

The  Uruguayan  budget  for  fiscal  year  1929-30 . 

Tbe  National  Council  on  March  12  approved  a  bill  to  authorise 
the  creation  of  a  National  Council  for  the  protection  of 
minors. 

VENEZUELA  ! 

Mar.  6 
Mar.  21 

Legation. 

Do. 

New  regulations  in  course  of  ((reparation  for  civil  aviation . 

Review  of  the  Maracaibo  district  for  quarter  ended  Dec.  31, 
1929. 

1  Feb.  6 
Feb.  20 

1 

Legation. 

Henry  T.  Dwyer,  vice  consul 

1  at  Maracaibo. 

